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Now a telephone with a 
dial that lights up! 
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For information oboul availability and moderate charges for the lighi-up dial telephone and other new tele- 
phone conveniences now being made by Western Electric, limply call your Bell telephone business office. 



Have you seen the 
^^^^^k new Bell telephone 
9^^H^P with a dial that lights 
up!' It s perfect for 
bedrooms, sickrooms , . . or any 
dimly lit place. Just pick up the 
handset and the dial is instantly 
illuminated. 

Providing special telephone con- 
veniences for your home and office 
is one part of our job at Western 
Electric But an even bigger part is 
devoted to making equipment 



you are seldom aware of ♦ . . that 
operates "behind-the-scenes" faith- 
fully, economically. 

As the manufacturing unit of 
the Bell System, our job is to make 
telephone equipment which works 
that way. 

By teaming up with Bell Labo- 
ratories people who design the 
equipment and Bell telephone 
people who operate it, we help 
provide you with dependable tele- 
phone service at low cost. 




Your dial telephone actually puts you in 
command of a vast network of complicated 
equipment made by Western Electric. In a 
telephone central office* for instance, more 
than 1 ,000 switches must operate without 
failure to complete just a single dial call. 






They were asked "Why two when one will do?" 



That's often the first reaction to the Fairbanks- 
Morse Opposed Piston Diesel , . . "Why two 
pistons in each cylinder?" 

The answer given by the F-M Diesel Design 
Stair is quite simple: two pistons reacting to 
the forces of combustion in a common cylinder 
give you greater horsepower per cylinder 
more power per foot of floor space , , . and as 
it happens, a far more simple engine with 40% 
fewer moving parts to wear and maintain. 

Only from Fa irbanks- Morse can you get 
such originality and soundness of new design 
that assure outstanding performance. When 
next you need a Diesel Fnginc . , . or a scale 
, , • an electric motor , . , or a pump . , . look 
for the famous F-M Seal and sec the difference 
that quality makes. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, 




The Secret is this cylinder liner that con* 
ta i as two pistons. It eliminates cylinder heads 
and their gasketcd joims> intricate valve 
trams and their liming — all parts thai require 
skilled maintenance by skilled personnel. 



The Result is a compact, lightweight 
diesel dial permits installing more power 
in I he sinm- space occupied by any com- 
parable engine. And horsepower for horse- 
power, the O-P is the easiest to maintain. 




Fairbanks-Morse 

a name worth rmm + mbmring wf)«n you wonf fhm b*if 

PIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES - DIESEl LOCOMOTIVES . RAIL CARS • ELECTRICAL MACHINERY - PUMPS - SCALES - HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT • MOWERS - MAGNETOS 
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"Before we called you 
in, we were so discouraged rhat 
we were thinking of giving up the 
buiineu completely." 



Omega is one of the largest 
manufacturer! of ball bearings in 
the United States. Present capac- 
ity now nearly 300,000 bear- 
ings a week. 




" Your men 
came up with 'Action Engineering' 
that woi both drasiic and curative | 
in iti effecJ." 




on 




^^^^^^ James J, Toomey, Presiefertr 
Omega Ball Bearing Co,, Inc. 
Poughkeepsie, New York 

Improve methods, expand markets, 
reduce costs, increase profits! 

TJk' Onu^a Ball lirarin^ Company is jnM one more 
example of a far-gigliLed manufacturing ronrem 
that used George S, May business engineers to 
change losses into profits. Your company- loo. can 
henehr from the thinking ami anion that May 
engineers ran hring to hear on your problems. Since 
l , )2~> ? the (ieorge S. May Company has brought 
experieiieeil and profitable hu^moss methods to over 
36,00*1 clients in over 3.000 different kinds of busi- 
ness. Manufacturers, resellers and service com- 
panies have all learned how to make more net profit 
from their business operations. 

Let our representative call on you NOW! 



George S* May Company 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 
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January 25 * 19B5 
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Oorge S- May Company 
12Z East 42*4 Street 
New York City, ««■ Yorli 

In 1953. our ninth year In buiitMi, we lent nearly §54.000 on *22S,000 of business, 
Thi* **a p»»"t "» f * continuing pattern. Our sale* picture *ae |too*y. The moral* 
of our or*nMX»U<in wo* shut. We ware so discounted that there wee * vary nerloua 
queetion whether our family would add any more to the It&O.OCiO we had invented 
% a thl* bt»stne«e- *• called in your company as a kiwi of l*a* resort, 

four men caa* up with "Action Engineering" that ens both drastic nnd curative 
in it* eTf «ct. For example; 

1, Our entire orKaittzntlon wna completely revnaperf along functional tl«»*. 
At various Umo* d U ri*if the period of their engagesenL your *•« actually 
operated the aalea department, production departaant. trieaurer and 
controlltr function, and acted aa laneraL aaneger of the company 

2. A complete aalet research and enrket development program reeulted In 
a aajor change in our distribution and an immediate broadening of 
our market, 

3. You reorganized our plant layout *Uhin Che confine* of our pr««*fst 
location. By aj«»iia of your production achadullhg and production muthodn. 
our output has increased from SO. 000 to o preaenl love! of over 130. 0OQ 
hearing* a »«ek. In the coatng month thin will double. 

4, You gave us an always accurate system of jot* costing and joh estreating. 
No longer do wo take op unprofitable work nor do we discover at the 

and of a Jot that we have loot money on it. 

For the 124.160 In engineering fees that we paid you, we also received many other 
benefits inn numerous to tabulate Hera "a ewe for the year 1934- our fi''at your 
of operation under Georta S. Kay method*, e* had a net profit Of §21,300 on sale* 
of 1409. QOQ. In 1*55. we anticipot* (oonaervatively) a net profit of f35-000 on 
about loOO.QOQ of aalea, ftbat sore can I eay* 



CHICAGO 6, Engineering Building 

Financial 6-3460 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, 291 Geary St 

GArfield 1-5244 



HEW YORK 17. 122 East 42nd Street 

OXford 7-3900 
CANADA, 660 St. Catherine St.. Montreal 

UNrversity 6-9152 



Vary truly your*. 
jftM* J. Tooaey. free iden I 

UUEvtiA BALL BBgJJNG COMPANY, lift 
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BROADER INSURANCE PROTECTIC 



You can count on the newest 
and best in insurance from the 
North America Companies. Here 
are six examples of pioneering 
by Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America 



As the leading Independent Market for 
casualty insurance, Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has simplified and im- 
proved many coverages, especially those needed 
by business concerns. It has pioneered in many 
fields of protection for the benefit of insureds. 
As a result, it is today able to offer business pro- 
tection programs that are broad and economical. 

There are contracts tailored to your needs, 
hacked by loss prevention service and claims 
service that make these policies a better buy! 

We invite yon to discuss your business insur- 
ance programs with your Agent or Broker. Ask 
him to explain them in detail. 

NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 



Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia fire & Marine Insurance Company 




PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 



Philadelphia 1, Pa. 




1. Mercantile Open Slock Burglary Policy*. No coinsur- 
ance clause. Provides nil nciimal r<<\< plus loss 
following forcible exit In ihicf bidden <*n premises; 
windows and showcases, regard l»s ol property line; 
plate glass, lettering und ornamentation; can be writ- 
ten to cover vandalism and malieiniis mischief ai a 
price much lower than available elsewhere* 

• Not available in Now York, Louisiana or Texar 




4- Business ^Aircraft Insurance. I he broudesi coverages 
available for company-owned aircraft, tailored in in- 
clude any and all COV&agefl to meet your requirements. 
This most modern Aircraft Insurance includes fast, 
professional service from Aviation Department spe* 
cialistii, an important plus for you. 



LOWER COST. . . FOR BUSINESS 




I 



2. Blanket Liability Policy*, Tailor-made policy covers 

a)) tiablliU insurance hazards pn-seni in an individual 
ri>k, Cover* unknown hazards ami known hazards by 
its broad insuring agreement* modified liy a minimum 
of exclusions. \) ur> away %v i I h rosily record keeping 
for premium determination required l>y conventional 
policies since only one rate is quoted, 

* Not available In New York, Louisiana or Te*as 




3. Excess Liability Insurance. Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, one of the North America 
Companies, is the most prominent domestic market for 
«'x<t-s catastrophe insurance covering genera) liabil- 
ity, automobile liability and workmen's compensation. 
Indemnity offers the broadest facilities in the excess 
as well as the primary fields. 





5. Blanket Travel Accident Policy. Covers all employees 

while they arc traveling or flying on compam business, 
Provides world- wide accident protection twenty-four 
hours a day while traveling on company business — 
includes rail wrecks, air crashes, hotel fires and other 
accidents occurring while traveling. 



6. Key Man Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. 

A unique accident and sickness program for your team 
of key men employees. Especially designed for your 
company, it gives your employees security during dis- 
a hi lity. \bo provide* high limit- and broad benefits 
to fit the needs of this indispensable key man group, 



Where one 
revolution 




another is 
starting 



At Yorktown, Virginia, where was fought the last battle 
of the American Revolution, the American Oil Company 
is launching a revolutionary development in oil refining. 
Each oil company has definite requirements as to where 
its refineries should be located. American wanted to find 
the one site that best suited its own needs. It wanted 
to be centrally located with relation to its distribution 
area, with good transportation by rail, highway or 
water. It wanted to be on tidewater deep enough to 
berth the largest ocean-going tankers. 

It wanted plenty of land available for its present 
and future development. It wanted ample fresh 
water, an adequate power and labor supply and 
an area providing maximum advantages of 
good community living. 

Chesapeake and Ohio's Industrial Develop- 
ment Department helped American in its 
selection of the York town location, and 
would be happy to help you in finding 
and Selecting a location that would be 
as ideally suited to your own 
individual needs. 



For a pin-point survey eivirur 
fuJI information on labor tax 
water supply and any other par- 
ticulars you need on any of ihc 
advantageous industrial sites in 
^«tU territory . send your in- 
quiry fa complete confidence, to 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
industrial Development Depart- 
merit. .Cleveland L Ohio; Detroit 
2. Michigan, or Huntington 1. 
West Virginia. 



New 5[{> mile C & O spur bring built to new refinery of Atneriean Oil 



Chesapeake and Ohio Railvw 



Serving; 

Virginia ■ West Virginia " Kentucky ■ Ohio * Indiana 
Michigan * Southern Ontario 



Washington letter 



MANAGEMENT'S 



^BUSINESS CONCENTRATION gets rough 
treatment from labor. 

Example: Union leaders claim 75 per 
cent of U.S. employment is concentrated 
in 5 per cent of employers. 

It's unhealthy, they say, for so few 
firms to employ so many people. 

Is concentration bad? Let's look at 
some other examples: 

50 per cent of college enrolment is 
concentrated in 7 per cent of institu- 
tions * 

60 per cent of Protestants attend 3 
per cent of Protestant churches, 

6 per cent of newspapers have 60 per 
cent of circulation. 

Less than 5 per cent of phonograph 
record titles account for 50 per cent 
of sales. 

One per cent of post offices account 
for 50 per cent of postal receipts. 

9 per cent of railway trackage carries 
42 per cent of passengers. 

13 per cent of U.S. land area uses 45 
per cent of electricity. 

Query for union leaders: Are these 
situations unusual? 

Note: 5 per cent of employers equals 
200,000 firms. That's a big handful. 

► CONGRESS WILL step up legislative 
pace this month. 

But it will be mostly sound and fury. 

Appropriations bills must be acted on, 
including budgets for defense and 
manpower. 

Some tax legislation will be pushed 
through, closing loopholes. 

Debt limit will be increased. 

So will minimum wages. 

Small Business Administration will be 
put into Commerce Department. 

Foreign Operations Administration will 
go into State. 

Draft Act, Defense Production Act will 
be revised, extended. 

Most issues are expected to simmer in 
the political pot until Congress* second 
session in '56. 

These include: 

Farm price supports, natural gas leg- 
islation, foreign trade, school con- 
struction, loyalty-security programs, 
public vs. private power, highway con- 
struction, Hoover Commission reports, 
Taft-Hartley revisions, health reinsur- 



ance, antitrust legislation, foreign 
aid, welfare-fund controls. 

► UNCLE SAM will lend more money next 
year. 

That's in sharp contrast with Hoover 
Commission recommendations that U.S. 
curtail lending programs. 

Loans and guarantees, at end of fiscal 
'56, are expected to reach total of 
$57,000,000,000. 

That's up 514,000,000,000 from current 
year ' s commitments . 

Of total, $41,000,000,000 guarantees 
VA, FHA, Public Housing loans and 
mortgages . 

Major outstanding commitments at end 
of fiscal '56: 

Loan to Britain: $3,500,000,000. 

Export-Import Bank: $2,900,000,000. 

Federal National Mortgage Association; 
$2,694,000,000. 

Rural Electrification Administration: 
$2,451,000,000. 

Foreign Operations: $1,803,000,000. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: $1,008,- 
000,000. 

►HERE'S WHY Commerce Department will 
absorb Small Business Administration. 

Look at SBA loan, other activities: 

Of $260,000,000 in loan applications 
to date, SBA approves $64,800,000. 
That's 36 per cent. 

At same time, agency helps reserve 
$470,000,000 in defense procurement for 
small firms. 

SBA also sets up training courses, 
sends out instruction books, supplies 
competency certificates for contractors. 

The trend: It's away from loans, 
toward service, advice. 

That's function of Commerce Department. 

► CREDIT REPAYMENT keeps pace with 
consumer credit outstanding. 

At same time rate at which new credit 
is extended shows dip. 

That underscores stability of credit 
structure if — an important if — con- 
sumer income also keeps pace. 

The figures: 

Credit outstanding (second quarter, 
•55) : $29,684,000,000. 

Credit repaid (annual rate, same quar- 
ter) : $29,040,000,000. New credit 
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(annual rate, same quarter) : 
$23,668,000,000. 

Note: Treasury experts, eyeing cur- 
rent tax receipts, privately forecast 4 
per cent income increase this year. 

That means no relative rise in debt 
burden despite prospect of rise in in- 
stalment debt. 

► CONSTRUCTION EXPERTS see possible 
seasonal dip in home building toward end 
Of f 55. 

But keep this in mind : 

Residential building accounts for only 
one third of construction dollar. 

Experts see no drop in community 
building — schools , churches , hospitals , 
etc. — which make up more than half of 
non-residential construction. 

Nor is there decline forecast for 
highway, utility construction. 

►WATCH THESE "ifs" during next few 
months : 

If: Auto sales lag too far behind 
production and steel output follows 
suit .... 

If: Residential building slumps se- 
verely. . . . 

That can spell trouble, business 
economists point out. 

Antidote? 

Government has two courses open to 
stem possible downturn : 

1. Step up delivery dates on defense 
orders already under contract. 

Effect: Hike in employment, payrolls 
will pump fresh money into economy. 

2. Reduce taxes. 

Effect: Increased purchasing power, 
boost in sales, production — and a bigger 
budget deficit. 

► MANY CONTRACTORS are caught in cost 
squeeze despite construction boom. 

Here's why: 

Heavy jobs — highways, plants, office 
buildings — run 60 per cent ahead of last 
year, 3 per cent ahead of '53. 

But number of contractors is up from 
5,000 to 8,000 in decade. 

Labor saving machinery, expansion of 
bigger firms add to threat of over- 
capacity. 

Note: Record 356,000,000,000 in con- 
struction is expected this year. 



Of that, 140,000,000,000 will go into 
new building, $16,000,000,000 for main- 
tenance and repairs. 

► HERE ARE two measures of future 
business activity: 

1. What consumer plans to spend. 

2. What business plans to invest for 
expansion. 

Here's how these factors shape up for 
second half of '55: 

9.6 per cent of families plan to buy or 
improve homes. Percentage year ago: 6.6. 

Business plans capital outlay of $27,- 
400,000,000 for '55. Last year's ex- 
penditures: $26,800,000,000. 

Two other strong supports for last 
half economy: 

End of drop in federal spending. 

(Defense outlays alone will hit $41,- 
000,000,000 for fiscal '55, stay there 
through '56) . 

End of inventory expansion. 

(Total current inventories of $77 f - 
390,000,000 are same as '54, down $4,- 
000,000,000 from '53 peak). 

►MANUFACTURERS' NEW ORDERS bolster 
business outlook. 

Industries count $25,350,000,000 in 
orders on their books. 

That's seasonally adjusted annual rate. 

It's also biggest backlog in history — 
$2,000,000,000 above boom '53, $3,000,- 
000,000 above year ago. 

Meanwhile , inventories ( $43 , 650 , 000 , - 
000} and sales ($25,000,000,000) keep 
pace with year ago figures. 

Council of Economic Advisers says firm 
consumer prices (index has varied less 
than 0.4 points in three years to date) 
dampen both inflation, deflation pros- 
pects. 

►SENATE STUDIES new angle in foreign 
trade battle : 

U.S. machinery exports, bver-all, show 
dip of 4.6 per cent from year ago. 

Some categories increase: 

Textile, sewing, shoe machinery, up 

13.5 per cent. 

Printing machinery, up 22.5 per cent. 
Scientific, professional equipment, up 

10.6 per cent. 
Irony: 

These machines turn out products which, 
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Washington letter 



exported to U.S., wouia compete with 
domestic industries in same field. 

► COMPETITION BOOSTS business volume, 
shaves profits, too. 
Why? 

Price cuts, special services , promo- 
tions, attract customers — but add to 
costs, reduce margin. 

Example : 

Auto dealers look to '55 as best sales 
year yet. 

But they don't see much profit. 

In '54 (third best year for autos) t 38 
per cent of dealers showed a loss. 

Average profit dipped from 3.6 per 
cent of sales in '52 to 0.6 per cent. 

That's competition — and it's getting 
rougher. 

Profits after taxes of firms with as- 
sets under $250,000 show 6.5 per cent 
drop in two years, are still on downside. 

►FEWER PEOPLE enter labor force — 
and more leave. 

Here's how Labor Department survey 
(soon to be published) sizes up situa- 
tion ; 

Available labor force in past few 
years has risen by roughly 700,000 each 
year. 

But, actual increase past two years: 
About 500,000. 
Reasons? 

1. More young people continue educa- 
tion, fewer seek jobs. 

2. Boost in social security benefits, 
pensions, retirement funds, keeps older 
people out of jobs market. 

3. Bigger benefits, too, keep middle- 
aged women, mostly widows, from job- 
hunting. 

As work force declines, increased 
productivity—via automation—fills gap. 

►HOW DO YOU define unemployment? 

Detailed survey is being put together 
now by Bureau of Labor Statistics, will 
answer for first time questions like 
this: 

Who are the unemployed? Heads of fam- 
ilies? Students? Supplementary wage 
earners (such as housewife leaving job 
to return to housework) ? 

How long have unemployed been without 
jobs? Where is unemployment highest? 



Lowest? WTiich industries appear most 
affected by seasonal swings? 
Reason for study: 

To probe over-all employment picture, 
pin down claims of "dangerous underem- 
ployment" as well as determine if there 
are any "danger signals." 

Survey will be out this month, or 
next . 

►TAXES TAKE from 30 to 40 per cent 
of what you earn. 

That's total load — federal, state 
and local. 

Pick your earnings bracket from these 
figures, see what you pay toward govern- 
ment upkeep at all levels: 

Earnings > $3,500 a year; taxes, 
$1,043. 

Earnings, $4,500; taxes, $1,425. 

Earnings, $7,500; taxes, $2,637. 

Earnings, $15,000; taxes, $6,157. 

Note: Totals and percentages are com- 
puted from data compiled by the Tax 
Foundation, 

► BRIEFS: Third of states aren't wait- 
ing for outcome of President's highway 
building plans; they move ahead with 
bond issues totaling more than $2,000,- 
000,000 during next two years. . . * 
Consolidation will cut number of school 
districts in U.S. to less than 59,000 
this year from 67,346 in '52. . , . Com- 
merce Department figures this month are 
expected to show personal income running 
at $292,000,000,000 annual rate, highest 
in history. . . . Insurance firm survey 
indicates 14 per cent of middle-income 
families support older relatives, wholly 
or in part. . . .More than 21,000 in- 
dustrial profit-sharing plans are in 
effect in U.S., Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has backlog of 8,000 plans on file 
for tax qualifications — and they're com- 
ing in at 200-a-month rate. . . . More 
than 500,000 Americans are expected to 
travel abroad this year, records at 
Passport Division of State Department 
show. . . . Public, private debt passes 
$710,000,000,000 mark, up 53 per cent 
from 10 years ago, 228 per cent from 15 
years ago. . . . Contrary to talk, Gen- 
eral Services Administration won't press 
fight to handle Defense Department 
purchases. 
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Don't Walk... 

push a button and 

TALK! 



•Are your executives and employees 
constantly running back and forth? Is 
your switchboard snarled? Can you 
reach hard-to-locate employees? Is 
production Jagging? Executone inter- 
com puts an end to this timc-and- 
moncy waste! 

Instant and crystal-clear voice-to- 
voice contact speeds output, increases 
office and plant efficiency, cuts costs! 

No matter what your business, or 
size, let us prove that Executone pays 
for itself quickly — many times over. 
Mail coupon now- 
obligation ! 




fxecSfone 

INTERCOM SYSTEMS 



executo.ne, mc, DepL S2 
415 Lexington Ave^ New York 17, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please let me have: 
□ The name of your local Distributor 
Q Complete descriptive literature 



FtRM,. 



ADDRESS.. 



(11 Y 



In Harriett Avr. Toronto 



Letters to the edito 



Sheboygan port improvement 

Wish to compliment you upon the 
excellent article which appeared in 
your April issue regarding the Sea- 
way trade race. ("Seaway Sparks Bil- 
lion Dollar Trade Race," by Joseph 
Gambatese.) 

Admittedly the article could not 
deal with every Great Lakes port city. 
However, we should like to point out 
that the City of Sheboygan is in its 
own small way attempting to prepare 
itself for the Seaway Program. Start- 
ing in 1949 action was initiated for 
the deepening and extension of the 
navigable river channel. At present it 
awaits final phase— appropriation. 

When that is accomplished this city 
will have a deep water channel ex- 
tending up river from the harbor en- 
trance for almost 5,000 feet. The 
greater portion will be 21 feet deep; 
the remaining portion 15 feet. The 
project calls for an initial outlay of 
about $219,000. 

The city recognizes that the Seaway 
Project does not necessarily mean that 
every port on the Great Lakes will be- 
come a world trading port. It does rec- 
ognize the potential it offers for indus- 
tries which have a vital stake in 
waterway transportation. 

M. M, Shook, Jr, 
Association of Commerce 
Sheboygan, 

Movies for business 

In the February 1955 issue of your 
magazine there was a small article en- 
titled "Movies Speak For Business/* 
It mentioned a book entitled "The Dol- 
lars and Sense of Business Films," 
published by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc. 

So far I have been unable to locate 
this book through my normal book- 



I 



store channels. Will you please drop 
me a line telling where this book ca 
be obtained, and its cost? 

Frank B. Shropshire 

Tela mir Product ions, /«<?, 
Pacific Grove, Calif, 
Note: Association of National Adver- 
tisers, MX Mod hot? A retntf, Sew York 
17, N. Y, Price: $5. 



A retailer speaks 

Your article on Fair Trade in the 
March issue 1 thought to be quite un- 
derstanding in its approach to this 
subject. 

One question still remains unan- 
swered in my mind. Mr. Van Mell, 
counsel for Sunbeam, stated that 20 
discount dealers accounted for 90 per 
cent of the sales of Sunbeam appli- 
ances in Washington, D. C. 

Where do these discount dealers ob- 
tain their merchandise-supposedly 
fair traded-to be able to sell such a 
quantity except from the manufac- 
turers who profess to desire fair- 
trade legislation? Is it fair for a 
manufacturer to sell to a discount 
dealer at one price and a legitimate 
retailer at another price? 

In some fields, it seema to me the 
discount house has developed because 
of the overproduction of his merchan- 
dise, and these manufacturers choose 
to disrupt the legitimate retailer by 
soiling their sin plus through extra 
channels at seriously reduced prices. 
Arthur Bastien 
B as trends Jewelry Store 

■ ! r r > Spring Street 
W ) II ia v mto w n , M ass . 



Colder yet .... 

For many months, I have followed 
your light patter (R. L. DufrW "By 
My Way") with many a chuckle, and 




"The chief wants to know if you'd swallow some cloves" 
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How you will save . 
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How your secretary 
will save . . .with 



Verifax copying 




□ YoiiII seldom have to dictate another letter 
which, for the most part, quotes one you have re- 
eeived. A briel note plus a Verifax copy of the 
original letter is all that's needed. 

□ You'll be able to jot your answers on many 
letters . . . send Verifax copies back; customers will 
welcome the speed)" reply . . - won't have to look 
in the file for carbons of their letters. 

□ Ends slow "one-copy" routing. Fvevyone gets 
Verifax copies of incoming reports, news clippings, 
etc., at once; can give you comments, pronto* 

□ Helps lots at meetings. Next time someone 
says, "You probably can't see tins at the other end 
of the table" or *TD pass this around'*— buzz your 
secretary. In a minute or two, you'll have enough 
Verifax copies so that everyone can see— and 
think— at once* 

□ Ends inconveniences — like waiting lor extra 
carbons to be typed ... or lor your "only copy" to 
be returned. 

□ Protects your records — you won't have to send 
them out of the office to be copied; no one else 
need see them. 

□ Your secretary can save a half -hour or more of 
retyping in copying just one report. She can make 
S Verifax copies in I mim/te far less titan 4c each. 
No fuss. No change in room lighliim. 

□ She won't have to proofread with a second ^h ], 

□ Her work will be error-free. Verifax copies are 
photo-accurate, are authentic from letterhead to 
signature. 

□ Shell double your saving on dictation — won't 
have to take notes and then transcribe, 

Q She'll do many jobs which are now beyond her 
scope — even whisk out copies of your best golf 
score or a news item about your company that you 
can show at lunch. 

In short, the savings for both of you will prob- 
ably exceed the $240 cost of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier in less than a month. And we haven't even 
considered the other office personnel who'll get 
comparable savings. 

By all means, take a few minutes soon to see a 
free demonstration of Verifax copying in your 
olfice. Learn the important ways in which thou- 
sands of other companies are saving now, 



KODAK VERIFAX COPIER only $240 



. MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. V- 

Gentlemen: Please send more information about Verifax W 
t *>p\ intf mi I names of near-by Verifax dealers. 



Name , 



-Position, 



Com pan y_ 
City 



.State. 



Ji 




Kodak 





BOUNCE 
SUMMER HEAT 




« EASILY APPLIED 

• PROLONGS ROOF LIFE 

• DEFLECTS RADIANT HEAT 



and Tropical Roof Coolerant cuts 
below-roof heat 13°-26° immediately! 

Brush or spray Tropical Roof Coolerant "air conditioning" 
on your roof and feel the difference at once! Deflecting up 
to 70% of the sun's radiant heat, it reduces below-roof 
temperature right to the comfort zone and keeps it there- 
even on the hottest days. In air-conditioned buildings and 
freezer plants Coolerant cuts operating load as much as 
2*y%* Used on thousands of factories, warehouses, show- 
rooms, motels, banks, garages and similar buildings, it 
also protects against roof dry-out, cracking and leaks, 
preserves roof flexibility and long life! ^ta*-^ 



FREE* Treat your roof now and beat the 
heat this summer. Your business letterhead 
request brings our free bulletin on low cost, 
easily-applied Roof Coolerant. Write today! 



TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY • 1134-1236 W. 70th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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SUBSIDIARY OF 
PAflKlR RUST PROOF COMPANY 




an occasional old-fashioned belly 
laugh. I enjoy it immensely. 

In the March issue you mention the 
lowest recorded temperature in the 
U. S. and use a figure of 45° below 
zero, at Bismarck, N. D. 

At our plant each day we pass 
around what we affectionately refer 
to as the ''Worthless Information of 
the Day/' 1 recall one used sometime 
earlier this winter, tt stated that " In 
163$, in Yellowstone National Park, 
the thermometer registered 66* below 
zero, the lowest temperature on record 
in the United States*" 

Have I passed out something that 
is erroneous and thereby not "worth- 
less" by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion? 

C. NlCKLER 

Exec! Corporation , 
Elkhart, huL 

. . . and no end in sight 

For your information in February 
1933, 72° below zero was recorded in 
West Yellowstone, Montana, and could 
have been worse, 

JiGGs Hix 
170 Main Street 
Rigbij, Idaho 

A lift we like 

No matter how busy I am, nor how 
cluttered my desk (and that T don't 
like) when Nation's Business passes 
over it I usually take Lime out to 
check "By My Way," if nothing e 
It gives me, and I imagine a g~ 
many others, a lift in this sometimes 
humdrum life. Thank you and best 
wishes for a long, long life. 

V. Ola Worsham 
1004 Farnam 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 

Russia's next move 

Our staff was very pleased with the 
serious and businesslike quality of 
your report in March on our project 
{"What Russia Will Do Next," by 
Paul Hencke) and we feel that it sets 
a model of responsible journalistic re- 
porting. 

Alex Inkeles 
litmsian Research Center 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Two sides to everything 

I enjoy Nation's Business editori- 
als very much. 1 find them interest- 
ing and instructive, also truthful and 
up-to-date. 

I had just finished reading Sidney 
Shalett on synthetic rubber V* Rub- 
ber's Growth Outruns Supply' -March 
issue ) when I saw an editor hit by 
Drew Pearson on the same subject. 
What a dreary picture he paints, . . . 
I wonder how many people will be 
jm is Jed , having read Pearson's side 
only. 1 believe Shalett .'s article on 
synthetic rubber should have a larger 
distribution and 1 am circulating my 
March copy to my neighbors and 
friends. 

George L. Moison 

George L, Moison Co., Inc., 

Grot on, Masts. 
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They get paid to wreck Zenith's products! 



There are men who actually spend 
all their working hours deliberately 
trying to wreck precision- built 
Zenith products. 

We have found these people pur- 
posely dropping packed radio and 
television sets three feet onto a con- 
crete floor. They put radios in a 
"steam bath". They subject many 
defense products to extremes of tem- 
perature, humidity, and salt spray. 
Or they might put any Zenith prod- 
uct in a machine that shakes and 
punishes it mercilessly — the equiva- 
lent of 5000 miles of roughest travel. 

And we pay them to do it! We like 
to be sure that our products will take 



the worst that can happen to them, 
even though they'll be pampered and 
treated with care by their ultimate 
owners* 

Sets must be transported by truck 
or train to their destinations, and 
that means a lot of shaking. A Zenith 
Trans-Oceanic 1 " Portable Radio 
often turns up in a steaming jungle — 
or in the arctic. Defense products 
may turn up anywhere in the world. 

That's why at Zenith some men 
spend their full time trying to wreck 
Zenith sets. If they succeed, and the 
sets don't measure up to the highest 
standards of Zenith quality, even 
more protection is built in. 



This is an integral part of our 
"Quality Assurance 11 program. 

The same care in manufacl ure, t ho 
same "Quality Assurance" program, 
is carried through all Zenith produc- 
tion—both civilian and defense. This 
is one reason why Zenith is called on 
so often to help develop better weap- 
ons of defense for the Government. 



The royalty of RADIO and TELEVISION 

ALSO MAKERS OP PINK MKAKING A I US 

Zenith Kiiriio Corporation • Chlcn^o 39. Illinois 



ZENITH, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America with a STRONGER DEFENSE AND A BETTER WAY OF tlVING 



BY MY WAY 




DID YOU KNOW THAT YOU CAN 
INSURE YOUR NET PROFIT . . 

which your business would normally 
earn during the period that a fire or 
other insurable disaster forces you to 
close up shop? 

Business Interruption Insurance is 
the answer. In addition to protecting 
your profit, this vital -to-cvery-busincss 
insurance covers the operating expenses 
which continue while your business 
activities are suspended. You're in busi- 
ness for profit — insure that profit! 
Contact your Phoenix of Hartford agent! 

WHEN YOU BUY 
INSURANCE 
BUY INTEGRITY 




oenix 



of HARTFORD group 



AH forms of Insuranct txttpt Lift 

The Phoenix Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
Equitable Ftrr Ac Marine iniunncc Compmy 
Minneapolis Fire 8c. Marine lniurjncc Company 
The Central States Fire Insurance Company 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Company 
Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 






IT SHOCKED me to learn that 
only one veteran of the Union Army 
of 1861-65 was still living. My mem- 
ory goes back to a day when the 
small village of Williamstown, Vt., 
could muster at least 20 Union 
veterans on Decoration Day, one of 
whom would carry a full-sized regi- 
mental flag in a socket fixed in a 
white leather belt. The band would 
play t and away they would go, from 
the Town Hall or one of the church- 
es, to the cemetery. But what our 
friends south of the Mason and 
Dixon line did not do, time did — it 
cut them all down. And I suppose 
little towns in what was once the 
Confederacy had similar parades, 
though on a different day, and small 
boys then living in those towns felt 
much as I did. It was a sad, sweet 
day, Decoration Day, and some of 
us youngsters wished we, too, could 
grow up and become heroes. A few 
did. As for myself. I grew up but 
never became a hero — too danger- 
ous. 

A MOSQUITO able to resist DDT 
has been discovered in Hoboken, 
N. J., just as I and a lot of other 
persons foresaw. The next step, of 
course, will be to breed a kind of 
mosquito that likes DDT and finally 
a mosquito that can't get along with- 
out DDT- and then not give him 
any. This can be done*, and maybe 
will bc\ but we must never forget that 
if we hope to outwit Nature we will 
have to sit up late and do some 
heavy thinking. 

THK U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been selling surplus butter 
to Pakistan. The Pakistani do not 
spread this butter on bread or hot 
cakes. No, indeed, they boil it, let 
it cool and pour off the oily liquid, 
which is called ghee- Some of my 
traveled friends call it by even 
worse names than that; they have 



tasted it and definitely do not care 
for it. But this does not bother the 
Pakistani, It merely confirms their 
belief that if we all liked the same 
foods, wore the same clothes and 
voted the same straight ticket this 
would be a less interesting world, 

I WONDER if there is any more 
peaceful sound in this world than the 
contented cluck of a hen that laid an 
egg some time back and is still proud 
of it but not excited over it any 
more and is going to lay another egg 
after a while, maybe tomorrow or the 
day after — there's no hurry — and is 
taking life easy. I remember many 




a barnyard with hens in it, when I 
was a boy, and how I figured that the 
hen understood me and I under- 
stood the hen, because it was spring 
and we were both lazy and ton- 
tented. But that is no way to make 
money in the egg and poultry busi- 
ness, I am told. 

Cltou^ctK, njj^t awl mwfy 

SEN. Leveret t Saltonslall, R., 
Mass., took occasion to enlighten his 
colleagues as to what fish chowder is 
by serving them some (free. I be- 
lieve) in a Washington restaurant. 
Fish chowder, in case anyone doesn't 
know, is made with milk and/or 
cream. It is not made with tomatoes. 
It also contains fish. My mother 
could make it out of salt codfish 
and 1 wish I had some of it right 
now. But I suppose that in a democ- 
racy, such as we hope this is, the 
New York — or wrong — kind of 
chowder would win: there just hap- 
pen to be more people in the Slate of 
New York than there are in the 
whole of New England. I bow to 
that decision — but 1*11 eat a furtive 
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What happens when businessmen are too rushed? 



VOU KNOW the obtnous things, of course. 

The piled-n[>desk, \\u- d<< isions U:iu\>\n% 
fire, the appointments cancelled, the people 
you can't see. It's a picture that's all too 
familiar in most business offices. But the 
realjy serious part of ii is the Viray iin 
portant matter can get lost in the shuJTle. 
A matter, for example, that could mean 
the end of your business. 

If you're perpetually rushed, the chances 
arc you never really have time to check and 
see whether your accounts reeek.jbl'- and 
otter business records are kept in a really 
trustworthy safe, or a potential "incinera- 
tor/' There are thousands of "unsafe 1 ' safes 



in use* today. They don't bear the Under- 
Writers 4 Laboratories, Inc. label. If a fire 
ever starts, they cremate records, Ix-ave 
them in ashes. 

And what makes it worse is that you can't 
fount uti .1 (ii-f|>i-. nil" Uuldint* to fwrnt 
such a tragedy. These buildings just uall-tn 

fires. Make them hotter. 

And even though you can normally count 
on fire insurance to cover your losses, it 
probably would not cover them fully, if 
you lost your records. I ben s a clause 
which says: "proof-of-loss must be ren- 
dered within 60 days." Could yuu "render'* 
it without records? 



Doft't l<"t "he in?* nuked" keep you from pro- 
tecting yourself! You could lose everything ! 
Out of every 100 firms that lose their rec- 
ords in a fire— 43 never reopen. And many 
<>l the rest struggle for years to recover. 

Check vow safe, ioda\ Get a Jim Moshr 
IT RE "DANGERarVr" to determine your 
exact risk. Then get the protection it calls 
for. But trust nothing but the best. Mosler 
is recognized as the leader in protection, 
styling, value. Check classified telephone 
directory for lh<* Mosler dealer in your 
eity. See his complete line of Mosler Rec- 
ord Safes. Or mail the coupon for free 
"DANGER^r," now! 




FREE! TELLS YOUR RISK! 

The FIRE "DANCERflfcr" dials in 30 seconds 
the answer which may save your business 
from ruin. Easy to use. Accurate. Authen- 
tic. Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in over a dozen vital factors 
about your business. Mai) coupon for your 
free "DANG HR atrr" now. No obligation. 



IF IT'S MOSLER 



IT'S SAFE 



Mosler Safe 

l\otU*t ltitfir.it tmldrrt nf tn/ft on, 
I iivli: at fori A'noi and thr fam«m 



4. bank umtti , . , A/«x//r bmtt tfu (J. S Gold SUmgt 
t-tink vault i (hat fj r/A<J«W tht Atr>m}f fii.mb at fltmshimo 



"The Moitpf Sale Company, Dep't NB-5 
J2r*d Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Pirate M-nH mr (check one or builO: 
P Free Mrtilcr FIRE "DAKOl Mat,r " 
D Catalog, lowing the new seriet of Mosler Record Ka/ci. 

HAMF» ....... .rtKMTIOH 



HUM RAMS. 




Activity never itopi at 
around-the-clock t**>* on 
the Chryilef concrete 
re»t ovol tell engine*™ 
□ I! about the durability 
of their cars and trucks. 



CHRYSLER CORPORATION CHOOSES 

Concrete Fbving 

FOR GIANT TEST TRACK 

The world's largest automotive road testing center was recently 
oprnrd by \hr Chrysler Corporation in Chelsea, Mich. This new 
proving ground rovers 4,000 acres and includes two separate 
concrete straightaways totaling almost 1 miles in length and a 
4.7 mile concrete test oval that engineers believe to be the 
fastesl closed track in the conn try. Speeds of 110 miles per hour 
are possible on the banked turns. 

The six-lane test track and straightaways equal more than 18 
miles of 24 ft. wide concrete road. These new facilities w ill enable 
Chrysler engineers to study speed, fuel economy, durability, ac- 
celeration and other characteristics of their cars. 

Like the Chrysler engineers, highway engineers are using con- 
crete paving for modern roads all over the country. They have 
learned that concrete roads serve better, last longer and require 
less maintenance than any other type of pavement. The result 
is loiv-armual-cost service that pleases motorists and taxpayers. 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III. 

A notional organization to improve ond extend the uses of porltand cement ond 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 



dish of New England chowder when 
ever I get the chance, 

I HAVE invented a sort of day 
light-saving plan which I call the 
Horace K. Sniffle daylight-saving 
plan after a friend of one of my 
uncles, and because people who are 
affected by it will be sure to catch 
cold. This plan is to set the clock 
12 hours ahead, so that, for example, 
when it is really noon the clock will 
say it is midnight and we can all go 
to bed or to a show or restaurant and 
have fun. When it is midnight, of 
course, the clock will say it is noon, 
but it will be so dark nobody will 
feel like working. This is also known 
as the anti-work or why-work-when 
it-isn't- necessary plan. I don't think 
it will be adopted, though. 

Mod qJa okutik klA 

THE WAY some women wear their 
hair today, in imitation of Leslie 
Caron, Audrey Hepburn or some 
unspellable Italian actress, confirms 
a belief I have long held: Life will go 
on about as usual, there will be June 
weddings, the population will in- 
crease, new schools will be needed, 
no matter what the feminine hairdo 
at any specified time. Young 



is 




women, by and large, will always 
look pretty to young men. Why, I 
can remember when they wound 
their hair on the tops of their heads, 
to a height of a foot or more for so it 
seems, in retrospect), put a funny 
hat, with lots of feathers, on top 
of this architecture, and then stuck 
three hatpins through it to hold it 
on. But they got married— they 
really did. 

A RECENTLY issued volume of 
the Great Soviet Encyclopedia says 
that the skyscrapers of New York 
City "create a gloomy and disorder- 
ly silhouette" and that such build- 
ings as Rockefeller Center "oppress 
one with the monotony of bare walls 
with innumerable windows." Per 
sonally, I don't believe a word o: 
this. I think it is pure propaganda 
I wouldn't put it beyond the autho 
of the Encyclopedia to be just as 
critical of that other monument to 
capitalism — the Grand Canyon. 



■ 
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IEW, LOW -COST 



Burroughs Director 

ACCOUNTING MACHINE 

So low in price that even small accounting jobs can be mechanized! 

Features include fast front feed, accumulated totals, and automatic 
big -machine advantages. See it right away. Your phone book 

tells you where* Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan, 



Burr ought— trarfv^merk 



"Really does the job" 



That's what Herman Sehenk, owner of the 
recently renovated Rainbow Bar in Jackson, 
Michigan, says about his new Worthington 
packaged air conditioner* 

Keeping the modern Rainbow Bar 10° 
below outside temperature is no problem for 
this attractive packaged air conditioning unit 
with its million-dollar compressor. 

Owners of restaurants, banks, stores, and 



shops all tell the same story. You'll get the 
same income-boosting results with a depend- 
able, quiet, draft-free Worthington packaged 
air conditioner. 

Write for our fact-filled booklet. Better 
still, see your local Worthington dealer, 
Worthington Corporation, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Division, Section 
A.5.15-N, Harrison, New Jersey, 

A.5,15 



WORTHINGTON 



Climate Engineers to Industry, Business and the Home 



Suit by A4*t* Sirriptan 





The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator prints as it 
figures. It adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides automatically 
, , . and prints all essential 
elements in the calculation on 
the Simpla-tape. Each time 
you operate this amazing machine, 
you get a two-color, easy- to -read, 
permanent printed proof. 
It can be riled for reference 
or checked for accuracy without 
re-running the problem. 
No figure work is too 
complex for the model 99. 
See for yourself. 



the 



tape's 



the 
thing! 





SAY! CAN'T WE BE FRIENDS?" 



Ioyalty and service arc keystones to building friendship 
^ through the years. 

Successful businessmen know the value of sound work- 
men's compensation insurance. They know that Hardware 
Mutuals policy back of tht palky % carries with it the services 
that have proved so popular over che years. 

First, the employer docs business with an experienced, 
full-time insurance specialist who takes a personal interest 
ui his individual problems. Second, Hardware Mutuals have 
a nationwide reputation for consistently ranking among che 
leaders in prompt, fair claims settlements. Third, Hardware 



Mutuals are currently paying a 15% dividend to workmen's 
CO m pe n sat io n policy o w ners . 

Add to these benefits Hardware Mutuals loss prevention 
service. Safety engineers detect physical hazards which can 
cause injury or accident. They will conduct forernanship 
training, set up industrial hygiene programs and suggest 
improved production methods. 

It will pay you to discuss the advantages of carrying your 
workmen's compensation plan with your friendly Hardware 
Mutuals representative. Call him today, or write direct to 
Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 



Jnsura ttce for yo u r A v to .1/ o hil £ . . . JfoME us in ess 

Hardware Mutuals 



I 




Stevens Point Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast n^m^wmt^miim 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Trends 
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THE STATE OF THE 



MANY of the precepts of Jesus have had great 
political impart. And one of the most influ- 
ential, in its effect on American institutions, is that 
recorded in the eighth chapter of St. John: "Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make vou 
free." 

The suggestion is that an uninformed people 
must be an enslaved people. Therefore, any who 
aspire to freedom will establish a form of govern- 
ment that makes it possible for men to know the 
truth. This idea, once planted, expanded with the 
general body of Christianity. To the Gospel as 
quoted can be traced our constitutional provision 
prohibiting any law "abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press/* The whole case for our self- 
imposed burden of tax-supported education simi- 
larly rests on the conviction that literacy is an in- 
gredient of freedom. 

• • • 

Acceptance of (his doctrine, however, has never 
been universal. John describes the bitter resent- 
ment of those who first heard it And similar hostil- 
ity continues to this day. A number of Americans 
unconsciously flatter communism by agreeing with 
the Kremlin that when truth is disagreeable, or 
disturbing, it should he officially suppressed. 

Such a viewpoint is logical in Russia, where in- 
dividual freedom has never been much admired, or 
strongly desired. But it is highly illogical in our 
country, which as a whole has always approved 
George Washington's famous assertion: "In pro- 
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NATION BY FELIX MORLEY 



portion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened." 

Unquestionably the structure of our government 
does give force to public opinion, which is what we 
mean when we refer to it, rather loosely, as a "de- 
mocracy." And such a government can be main- 
tained, as Washington pointed out, only if public 
opinion is continuously and fully enlightened. 
When the first President said this, in his Farewell 
Address, he fully realized that the mere establish- 
ment of independence was not enough. To win 
freedom would have been meaningless, unless it 
could be sustained. 

So, to consolidate the government of free men, 
jisrerlainable truth muxl be marie available — not 
only when the facts are flattering but also when 
they hurt. Unpalatable truth, even if politically 
dangerous, should not be suppressed, because free- 
dom itself is menaced when vital information is ar- 
bitrarily withheld. The federal budget, for instance, 
is published annually, regardless of whether it 
shows a surplus or a continuous inability to cover 
expenditures from current income. 

It is in the light of this principle of even-handed 
enlightenment that we look back at the publication 
of the Yalta documents. The thunderous reverber- 
ations from this action by Secretary Dulles have 
died to an occasional rumble. The affair may there- 
fore now be examined on the basis of fundamental 
rules of government, presumably not merely ac- 
ceptable to, but actively cherished by, both of the 
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major political parties. The real importance of the 
Yalta documentation, of course, centers in the fact 
that here is a sample of unvarnished and unpleas- 
ant truth. And it is the whole truth, or as nearly 
such as ascertainable* 

What is now made available has added little or 
nothing to pre-existing knowledge of the decisions 
reached in the Crimea, between Feb. 4 and 11, 
1945. But it has revealed a great deal about the 
way in which these decisions were reached. And 
this slapdash, haphazard, and from the American 
viewpoint unconstitutional procedure constitutes 
an essential part of the truth about Yalta. 

It was necessary to make this public. What was 
unnecessary, and stupid, was the backstairs, secre- 
tive method used by the Department of State in 
getting the material to the press. Ironically, this 
was itself distastefully similar to the techniques 
used at Yalta, only without the excuse of wartime 
exigency as justification. 

m m m 

Soon after the publication of the verbatim rec- 
ord, President Eisenhower observed, at a news con- 
ference, that the Yalta documents should not be 
used to "damage reputations," Tactless or thought- 
less observations, made in "casual conversation," 
cannot properly be exploited for partisan purposes 
a decade later. Grave injustice can be done by turn- 
ing a venomous criticism on past attitudes that 
have been fitted into a frame of present circum- 
stance. And by refusing to make political capital 
out of Yalta, Mr. Eisenhower has again demon- 
strated moral leadership reminiscent of Lincoln's 
Second Inaugural Address — "With malice toward 
none; with charity for all . . /' 

Certainly this documentation should not be used 
destructively. But it would be at least equally un- 
fortunate if the truth revealed is not used construc- 
tively. The real point about these revelations is not 
that they provide a weapon to criticize persons, 
but that they serve to fortify principles. 

It is a fundamental principle of the American 
government, written into the Constitution and for- 
tunately ingrained in national thinking, that the 
power of the President is qualified. He is the chief 
executive and not the chief of state. And the reason 
for this qualification, in the field of foreign policy, 
has never been better expressed than by Alexander 
Hamilton, himself an advocate of strong presiden- 
tial power, who wrote in No. 75 of the Federalist: 

"The history of human conduct does not war- 
rant that exalted opinion of human virtue which 
would make it wise in a nation to commit interests 
of so delicate and momentous a kind, as those 
which concern its intercourse with the rest of the 
world, to the sole disposal of a magistrate created 
and circumstanced as would be a President of the 
United States/* 
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At Yalta an "exalted opinion of human virtue" 
did unwisely place at "the sole disposal" of an 
American President a power over foreign policy 
which under the Constitution he never should have 
had. There is no gain in condemning Mr. Roose- 
velt, who can no longer defend himself, for exer- 
cising the power improperly surrendered to him. 
It is more appropriate to criticize ourselves for 
having relinquished our collective trust. 

To do this was in the deepest sense un-American. 
And it was actually unfair to Mr, Roosevelt, be- 
cause the record now shows that at Yalta he was 
continuously uneasy over such indefensible deci- 
sions as the betrayal of both Poland and Nationalist 
China. Winston Churchill also had these anxieties. 
Stalin of course had none. Under the Russian sys- 
tem he was the unquestioned dictator; what he de- 
cided was final; he had no call to justify his course 
to either God or man. 

So communism swept the board at Yalta, not 
because Russia's military might was at that time 
superior but simply because the technique of per- 
sonal dictatorship was in the Russian tradition and 
contrary to that of the outsmarted western leaders. 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt fumblingly played 
the Russian game, on Russian soil, by Russian rules, 
with Russian cards. Quite naturally they lost. That 
is the simple truth, sensed by the American people 
long since, confirmed now in the detailed report 

We did not lose at Yalta because of physical 
weakness, but because there was an inherent and 
fundamental contradiction in the attempt to make 
dictatorial decisions for a democratic people. An- 
other American President, Woodrow Wilson, made 
much the same mistake at an earlier international 
conference. The moral should be drawn before we 
make the blunder a third time. 

• • • 

In addition to being chief executive an American 
President is also a party leader. Therefore, when- 
ever ''delicate and momentous" international prob- 
lems are concerned the President should as a mat- 
ter of course take the leaders of the opposition into 
his confidence before the decisions are made. Mr. 
Eisenhower clearly understands this, and has an- 
nounced that interested Democratic leaders will be 
invited to the further conferences with Soviet Rus- 
sia that must be arranged. It is, indeed, far more 
important that the opposition should be repre- 
sented than that the President himself should be a 
party to such negotiations. 

National unity in the United States can always 
be achieved, if one simple condition is met. This is 
that our spokesmen shall regard themselves as rep- 
resentatives of a free people and not as yes-men 
for the chief of state, which Mr. Roosevelt let him- 
self be called at Yalta. In bringing that lesson home 
the melancholy record has been most saiutory. It 
emphasizes the fundamental political truths that 
make and keep Americans free. 
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Why a telegram 

makes your message very important 



YOUR message on a telegram stands out like a 
match in the dark. It says, "Vm important!" 
in a voice too urgent to be ignored. 

Note the "Reply by Wire 1 '. h\ a request lhat Wt 
be missed - . . won't be forgotten . . . when 2-way speed 
is a must. 

No wonder busy executives use telegrams to make 
sales, close deals, arrange appointments, submit 



prices and above all, to get facts straight . . . what- 
ever their type of business. 

Isn't it time you made telegrams a habit? 



;t r" eaP 



WESTERN UNION 



WESTERN = m 
UNION^ 



GET THE ANSWER , . . 
GET IT FASTER! 

Always ask for a reply by 
wire. You get telegraphic 
speed both wcyj. 



G-E air conditioning keep* Riveles' Drugi, Plainficfd, New Jersey, ideolly comfortable all year 'round. 



DRUG STORE DOUBLES CAPACITY, SAVES 
SALES SPACE WITH G-E AIR CONDITIONING 



IT TAKES BOTH FOR EFFICIENT, 
LOW-COST AIR CONDITIONING 



m 



U Installation by G-E trained contrac- 
tors. Floyd J. Delaney (left) of Homemaster 
Sales Company, G-E dealer in Westfield, 
N. J., discusses installation plans with Julius 
A, RiveJes, drug store owner. 




I The best in packaged air conditioners. 

3-15 ion capacity. Easily directed airflow. 
Muggy Weather Control. Modern, stream- 
lined cabinets. 5-year warranty on new, all- 
m-one refrigerating system covers both parts 
and replacement labor. 



• Riveles' Drugs in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, put in its first G-E 
Packaged Air Conditioner in 
1949, During the nexc five years, 
summer business showed a 40 to 
50 9t increase. Result: last year, 
the store's management modern- 
ized to double capacity, added an- 
other G-E unit. 

Both unirs < "3 tons each ) sir side 
by side in the rear of the store 
(out of space). Space require- 
ment: only 18 square feet. Duct- 
work down one side of store feeds 
cool, conditioned air throughout 
hot summer months. In winter, 
steam coils in the units supply 
warm, filtered air— a simple, effi- 
cient heating system that elim- 



inated old-style radiators, giving 
the store more sales space and 
freedom in placing displays to 
best ad van [age. 

Summer almost here— Act 
now! In wilting heat, customers 
like to sec that "G-E Air Condi- 
tioned" sign. Be sure yours is up 
this summer. You can get depend- 
able, low-cost G-E air condic inn- 
ing now — with temperature and 
humidity control to meet your 
specific needs. Get full facts today 
-call your G-E dealer, listed in 
your phone directory, or write 
General Electric Company, Com- 
mercial & Industrial Air Condi- 
tioning Department, Bloomficld, 
New Jersey. 



Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 

Tfygress fs 0(/r Most important Product 

GENERAL ®) ELECTRIC 
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■ T IS NOW ten years since World War II ended 
I in Europe. The anniversary, which finds our 
one-time foes, Germany and Japan, lined up on the 
side of the West, is a reminder of how hard it is to 
foresee what a decade will do to the world picture. 
It is a reminder, too, that, while there are wounds 
on this tormented globe, there also are areas that 
have healed or are healing. 

Right now an odd development is taking place 
in the realm of foreign affairs and only a bold man 
would dare predict what will come of it. 

After years of worrying about Russia and de- 
nouncing her as a greedy, ruthless and lying 
tyranny, the United States is hoping that Russia's 
leaders will try to restrain the hot heads of Red 
China. To put it another way, our government is 
hoping that Communist Enemy No. 1 will try to 
cool off Communist Enemy No. 2. 

This doesn't mean that the American estimate 
of Russia's goal has changed. The White House, 
the State Depart ment and the Pentagon agree that 
this goal is what it always has been— world domi- 
nation. They agree also that Russia is by far the 
greatest threat to the United States in the long run. 

Yet, in this spring of 195,5, Red China and not 
Russia is Washington's biggest worry. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles made this clear when 
he said: 

"The aggressive fanaticism of the Chinese com- 
munist leaders contrasts with the past tactics of 
Soviet communism, , ♦ , (The Soviet Union) did 
not risk external adventures The Chinese com- 
munist method may prove more dangerous and 
provocative of war." 

Mr. Dulles was reminding us here, in his refer- 
ence to "external adventures," that Russia's Red 
Army has not fired a shot since World War II. 
True, Russia has stirred up a lot of mischief and 
she has extended her sway over vast domains. Al- 
ways, however, she has been careful to avoid a 
shooting war herself. 



WASHINGTON MOOD 

BY EDWARD T. FOLD AR D 



There is a sharp difference of opinion between 
government officials here and rank-and-file Amer- 
icans on the question of a war with Russia. A 
Gallup Poll has disclosed that most Americans be- 
lieve there will be a great war in their lifetime, one 
that will bring H-bombs raining down on Wash- 
ington and Moscow. The men handling our affairs 
do not believe that Russia has any intention of 
launching World War III, at least in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

They are not so hopeful where Red China is con- 
cerned; and for good reason. Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai. the big shots of Peiping, have shown 
by their actions that they are reckless men. To the 
surprise of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who thought 
they had troubles enough at home, Mao and Chou 
sent their Red legions across the Yalu and into 
Korea in the autumn of 1950. They embarked on 
another military adventure in Indochina. 



Unfortunately for the West, both of these ad- 
ventures paid off from the viewpoint of Red China. 
Having held the United States and 15 other na- 
tions to a stalemate in Korea and forced the French 
to capitulate in Indochina, Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai are feeling their oats. Like Hitler in 
the late 1930*8, they are beginning to believe that 
they are invincible and irresistible — so much so, 
indeed, that they refer to Uncle Sam in their propa- 
ganda as a "paper tiger." 

There is no doubt that the Chinese communists 
are determined to capture the real estate now held 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and the Na- 
tionalist forces that fled with him from the Chinese 
mainland in 1949. This includes not only the off- 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu, but Chiang's 
Formosa stronghold itself. 

It is here that Russia comes in. 

Red China, though rich in manpower, is a Imck- 
ward country, utterly dependent upon Russia for 
modern weapons, Her aircraft (and the fuel to fly 
them), heavy artillery, tanks, and other weapons 
all must come from the Soviet Union. She may 
have enough now to start a war. However, unless 
assured of a continuing supply of munitions and 
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fuel over a period of time, she would he taking a 
grave risk in drawing her sword. She might be 
starting something she would not be able to finish. 

This gives Russia an important lever, one which 
the men in the Kremlin can wield in favor of either 
war or peace. What their choice will be depends 
upon what they conclude would best serve the 
interests of Russia. 

Here arises an important question: What is the 
true relationship between the Soviet Union and 
Red China? Are they really friends and allies in 
fact as well as in name? How much influence 
does Moscow have on Peiping? 

Our officials don't really know. They don't even 
pretend to know. All they can do is speculate. 

Suppose that Red China became engaged in an 
all-out war with the United States: Would Rus- 
sia be happy about it, or unhappy? Again Wash- 
ington doesn't know. 

A tenable theory is this: Although the Russians 
might like to see the Chinese and Yanks killing 
each other, they would not like the idea of having 
their own economy strained by having to send vast 
quantities of planes, gasoline, guns and munitions 
to Red China. Russia, for all of her five-year 
plans, still is far behind the United States indus- 
trially, and has little if any hardware to spare for 
her junior partner in Asia. 

• • • 

President Eisenhower, like others in the govern- 
ment, is pretty much in the dark about Russia's 
attitude. However, he does have a judgment in 
the matter. He thinks that Russia would prefer 
that Red China try to achieve her aims by means 
short of war. 

His position was accurately described by Sen. 
Walter George, the venerable Democrat from 
Georgia, after a recent White House luncheon con- 
ference given over to a discussion of the Far Kasf 
situation. Said Senator George: 

"I think the President feels that the Russians 
do not want to keep the books for a war the Chi- 
nese communists might start. But the question 
still remains whether the Russians actually have 
the power to veto a move by Red China and whet h- 
er, even though they might not want a war now. 
they actually would restrain the Chinese commu- 
nists in a showdown." 

The big hope here, at any rate, is that the Rus- 
sians will at least try to stall the Chinese firebrands, 
and thus allow time for the statesmen to attempt to 
work out some kind of a settlement. 

■ In this connection, Washington's attitude to- 
ward the question of a Big Four conference has 
changed decidedly. The idea of such a conference 
is an old one, having been brought forward in the 
late 1940's. President Truman wanted no part of 
another meeting with the Russians. His explana- 



tion was characteristically blunt: The Russians' 
word is no good. 

He cited the number of treaties and agreements 
they had broken, a figure running well over 100. 

"Let them show a real will for peace," Mr. Tru- 
man used to say in effect. "And let them substitute 
actions for words." 

The Missourian used to say, too, that if Premier 
Stalin wanted to see him, then let Stalin come to 
Washington. 

Contrast this with what President Eisenhower 
has said — that if there was a real promise of success 
in a Big Four meeting he would go anywhere. 
• • • 

Actually, President Eisenhower has no more faith 
in the Russians than Mr* Truman had. He, too, 
wants to see some evidence of a will for peace, 
something in the way of deeds, not words. 

Even so, President Eisenhower is more amenable 
than was Mr. Truman, and it is now taken for 
granted here that he and the leaders of Russia. 
Britain and France will eventually meet in Vienna 
or some other place acceptable to all. 

There are several reasons for this prospect, 
among them these: 

The H-bomb, with its power to wipe out whole 
cities, has presented the world with a choice of co- 
existence or co-extinction. No statesman worthy of 
the name can now pass up a chance, no matter how 
remote, to free the world of such a horror. 

Our allies, particularly Britain and France, are 
insisting on a Big Four conference. They are insist- 
ing because the peoples they represent are over- 
whelmingly in favor of such a conference. 

Finally, and this is highly important, there is 
Senator George, who started the latest agitation in 
Washington for a Big Four conference, saying that 
it offered a real hope of avoiding war. 

The same suggestion by a Republican senator 
would have had much less impact. For one thing, 
no Republican senator has Senator George's power 
or prestige. The 77-year-old Georgian is that rarity 
in Washington, a man who is above politics, at least 
where foreign policy is concerned; and who usually 
votes his convictions, regardless of what the party 
line may be. 

His approach in a foreign-policy debate makes 
partisanship seem petty, as, for example, when he 
says something like this: 44 Answer not to me, gen- 
tlemen, answer to the American people/ 1 

The Far East crisis has, of course, put ,a terrible 
responsibility on the shoulders of President Eisen- 
hower. One of the reasons he carries it well, no 
doubt, is his realization that Senator George is be- 
hind him, all the way. He has gone out of his way to 
express his appreciation of the grand old southern- 
er who has raised high the banner of bipartisan- 
ship and given real meaning to the dream of a 
foreign policy that is neither Republican nor Dem- 
ocratic, but American. 
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Quick! Without checking the books: 

Who owes you what this month? 





WITHOUT THE BOOKS in from of you, chances arc you'd never 
remember who owes what, and never be able to collect the 
money needed to keep your business going from month to month. 



Why take the risk, when Travelers Accounts 
Receivable insurance protects you fully against 
the loss you Ye bound to suffer if you're unable 
to bill customers because your records have 
been destroyed? 

Ask your Travelers man to tell you, in detail, 
how this insurance reimburses you for Amounts 
that arc owed you — that you cannot bill. And 
ask him also to tell you about Travelers insur- 
ance for your legal papers, saics records and 
other vital documents. 



YOUR ASSETS an- too \ital to entrust only to an JfcCtiOUQtl 
receivable ledger — which is so vulnerable! Fire, theft, Hood 
or explosion could destroy the records and your business* 



you WUL BE 



WELU SERVED or 



THE 



TRAVELERS 



INSURANCE COMPANIES* HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 

All forms of personal and business insurance 
irtriuditu; La)* * Accident • Group • 
Automobile • Casualty • Fire 



^ WORLD 

. I .uses Texaco Lubricants exclusively in the U.S. 




Here's the brand new TWA Super-G Constellation, 
the latest contribution to luxury aircraft 
transportation. Like all other TWA planes in the 
U.S. for the past 22 years, the new Super-G 
Constellation is lubricated exclusively with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil. As a matter of fact... for over 
20 years, more scheduled revenue airline miles 
in the US. have been flown with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other brand. 



Trans World Airlines is just one of the many well-known 
organizations which have achieved top results with Texaco. There 
are three good reasons for this wide acceptance: field-proven 
Texaco Lubricants, developed with the aid of the finest research 
facilities available . . . field-experienced Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers to advise on their use . . . and fast, efficient service 
from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 
This combination can help bring production up,., and 
costs down ... in every major field of industry and transportation. 
One agreement of sale supplies all your plants 
wherever located. For details, call the Texaco Distributing 
Plant nearest you, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FEDERAL LENDING 
KILLS 

RESPONSIBILITY 



The philosophy behind the Hoover Commission's recommendation 
that government reduce its program of loans and financial guar- 
antees is disclosed here in the words of the Task Force on Lending 



THE GOVERNMENT should discontinue loans or 
guarantees of loans to individuals and businesses. 

It should, instead, encourage the direct invest- 
ment of private savings in property ownership and 
in the equity shares of private business enterprises. 

These are the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission Task Force assigned to evaluation, 
analysis and recommendations on the government's 
lending and related insurance and guarantee ac- 
tivities. 

The Task Force reported to the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment which, in turn, made its own report to 
Congress. 

A condensation of the Task Force evaluation and 
analysis of lending agencies follows: 



■ HIS REPQBT is critical of government lending 
where its object is to help individual people and busi- 
nesses to improve their competitive positions and, in 
this way, to discriminate against those who do not 
qualify for similar assistance. The Task Force is ap- 
prehensive of the effects of such lending whether it 
occurs in programs set up specifically for that purpose 
or in programs originally set up for acceptable pur- 
poses but converted in their aims with the passage of 
time. 

The principal ohjt*>tioas to government lending in 



the latter category in a capitalist society like ours are 
that it burdens the government with risks of business 
and domestic enterprise and, of even greater impor- 
tance, that it encourages people to seek risk less invest- 
ments for their savings. 

Ever since the early 1930's we have made virtually 
a fetish of financial security for the individual, and by 
each successive governmental effort to enhance it we 
have loaded more and more of the inherent financial 
risks of our economic life on the federal Treasury. 
This was perhaps a natural and proper development to 
a considerable extent during the second world war 
when a great industrial expansion was undertaken as 
the united effort of all of our people. However, it has 
continued since the war. Our risks have continued to 
-row, as they must with the growth in the volume of 
enterprise, but by our efforts to escape them as indi- 
viduals or small groups, we have assembled more and 
more of them in the national public debt where we hope 1 
they will somehow cease to plague us, or cancel one 
another out, or, in any event, await the coming of fu- 
ture generations for their settlement. 

No economic system is free from risks of loss. The 
most that can be done about them is to shift them 
around so that some people are relatively more secure 
and others relatively more exposed financially. In 
recent years a favorite device politically has been to 
.shift them around by law, relieving those of risk who 
complain the most about it, and loading it on to those 
who do not or cannot complain either because they are 
unaware of the load or because they are voiceless. 
Among others, our future generations are both un- 
aware of the load and voiceless. 

The savings of our people must stand the losses of 
our enterprises if there 1 are losses, There is no way 
around this, no matter how remote we are able to make 
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the settlement appear. There is no way around it even 
under our system of insurance on hank deposits and on 
investments in savings-and-Ioan associations. 

Losses will be minimized if the risks and incentives 
of the private enterprise system are not dislocated by 
governmental interference, even interference motivat- 
ed by good intentions. 

Primarily on the ground that the further develop- 
ment of our homes, communities and enterprises will 
become more solidly founded and, secondarily, on the 
ground that the government's administrative machin- 
ery will become much less complex, the Task Force 
feels that the federal government should curtail its 
lending and that it should encourage the direct in- 
vestment of savings in property ownership and in the 
equity shares of business enterprises, 

Benefits of government lending: 

The theory of government lending is that it pro- 
duces economic activity which otherwise would not 
occur. This means that, if the government offers to pay 



the bills now or later, homes will be built, factories will 
be constructed and outfitted, minerals will be mined, 
crops will be grown, electric power and telephone 
lines will be erected, goods will be exported for sale 
abroad, employment opportunities will be created* and 
many other business transactions will be undertaken 
even if in each case it would have been unattractive or 
financially impossible for the people concerned to un- 
dertake the transaction unassisted. 

Thus, by having the use of the government's finan- 
cial resources, through a loan or a guarantee, a man 
can become the owner of a home without first having 
earned and saved enough money to make a substantial 
down payment. A manufacturer, producer or distrib- 
utor can expand his facilities and his output without 
first having accumulated enough property to collater- 
alize a bank loan. A rural cooperative group can spon- 
sor the extension of power and telephone lines into 
sparsely populated areas without first having acquired 
enough wealth to make the initial investment and to 
pay the premium costs of a marginal operation. An 
exporter can ship his goods for sale abroad in the face 



Some types of financial assistance 
to which the Task Force objects: 

^ The present form of Rural Electrification Administration lending programs to 
finance expansion of electric energy disiribufion systems and electric lines for ru- 
ral communities. 

► The normal Reconstruction Finance Corporation programs of direct lend- 
ing to business firms, and similar program of Small Business Administration, succes- 
sor to RFC 

^ The loan-participation or loan-guarantee programs of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and Small Business Administration. 

► The lending and loan insurance programs of Farmers Home Administration to 
help farmers unable to get loans from banks or cooperative institutions. 

^ The disaster loan programs of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and Farmers Home Administration. 

^ The Veterans Administration loan-guarantee program for veterans seeking to 
become homeowners, farm owners, or businessmen. 

► The specialized lending programs for American Indians set up by the Interior 
Department. 

^ The combination lending and subsidy programs through which Public Housing 
Administration helps develop low-cost housing for low-income families. 

► The Export-Import Bank loans to American firms which produce no effect on the 
nation's position internationally. 

► The arrangements under which Commodity Credit Corporation provides tem- 
porary financial aid to farmers under its price-support program. 
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of substantial uncertainty concerning profits and col- 
lections. An employer can meet payrolls even though 
his resources may be temporarily frozen in over- 
storked supply bins and warehouses or in overexpand- 
ed customer charge accounts. And many businesses 
are afforded the opportunity to recover from disaster or 
from the mistakes of faulty management which, hut for 
the government's assistance, would have brought the 
threat of business failure and bankruptcy. 

By lending its funds or its credit, the government 
induces private people to exchange their goods and 
services where otherwise, for economic reasons, they 
would be unable or unwilling to do so. 

These are the aims and direct results of government 
lending and they are represented to be its benefits. 

Indirect Results of Government 
Lending: 

1. The owner is relieved of the risks of ownership. 

By legal restriction and other requirements of trus- 
teeship, private lenders are sometimes restrained from 
making a loan simply because the borrower's need is 
too great or because it extends over too long a term. 

When the government lends to fill this so-called 
credit gap, or when through its guarantee it induces 
private lenders to do so, it takes a considerable share 
in responsibility for initiating the borrower's project, 
or for sponsoring its continued operation, more or less 
in the form in which the borrower conceived it. By 
doing so, the government relieves both the borrower 
and the private lender of responsibility for finding ad- 
ditional private investors, for reorganizing the project 
in other ways, or for working it out by other private 
means. Among other things, in a particular case, this 
may tend to stifle initiative. 

The need for funds in large amounts or for long 
periods more often than not is the need for owner's 
capital and it is unsound economically to try to meet 
this need by supplying lender's capital instead. Owners 
are free to tie up their funds for long periods. They 
also may take risks which lenders may not take. Where 
the government undertakes to lend what should be 
owner-capital, or where a banker does so in response 
to the government's urging, they shift the business risk 
from owner to lender and the effect is to lower the 
standards of lending. 

The hazard which goes along with lowering the 
standards of lending is the hazard that an owner will 
lose his property by inability to repay the loan with 
interest; and the lender will become the owner in his 
place. 

The risks of ownership are inseparably woven into 
the concept of private property. When an owner is re^ 
lieved of his normal risks other than by his own effort 
and industry, he is beholden to those who assume the 
risks in his place. 

This increases the likelihood that he also will be re- 
yevsd of the other attributes of property ownership — 
the right, for example, to decide how, when, where and 
oy whom the property shall he used. 

in the end he is likely to be relieved of the property 
as well. 

2. The owner is relieved of the responsibilities 
of ownership. 

Responsibility follows risk. When an owner's risk in 
an enterprise has been minimized or eliminated be- 
cause the government has supplied the funds which he 
otherwise would have to supplv, then, speaking com- 
paratively, the owner tends to feel no great pain from 
trie failure of the enterprise. He would stand to gain bv 
its success, of course, and so he would tend to work for 
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The comments and general 
recommendations of the Task Force 
were approved by all ten members: 

Paul Grady, Chairman, a partner of 
Price Waterhouse & Co., New York 
accountants, 

Paul Bestor, president, Trust Co, of New 

Jersey, 

George L Bliss, president. Century 

F ederat Savings and Loan 

Association, New York, 
Henry T. Bodman, vice president, 

National Bank of Detroit* 
William W. Campbell, president, 

National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
Albert Leslie Cole, business manager, 

Reader's Digest. 
Clifford D. Cooper, president, 

Horning-Cooper, Inc., Covina, Calif, 
Gardner Cowles, president, 

Cowles Magazines, Inc. 
Preston Hotchkis, United States 

Representative on the United Nations 

Economic and Social Council. 
Arnold B. Keller, Indiana banker. 

Mr. Keller stated that he believes it 
would be best if the Task Force recom- 
mendations were made effective grad- 
ually rather than abruptly, 

Mr. Bestor and Mr. Campbell, al- 
though endorsing the body of the re- 
port, objected to certain specific recom- 
mendations regarding some of the 
lending agencies. 



its success, but his position is unbalanced because he 
will not try desperately to prevent its failure. 

3. Mistaken enterprise is perpetuated. 

Private lenders are sometimes restrained from mak- 
ing a loan because the borrower's collateral is not suf- 
ficiently marketable or because there is not enough of 
it and accordingly the risk of loss is too peat 

When the government lends to fill this credit gap or 
when, through its guarantee, it induces a private lender 
to do so, it takes the risk of tying up its funds beyond 
the time agreed upon, or it takes more than the normal 
risk of losing them in whole or in part. It may take 
both. 

Also it takes the responsibility which goes along wilh 
the decision to initiate or prolong what certainly is a 
marginal enterprise and what may well be an uneco- 
nomic enterprise. 

Here the government not only shifts the business 
risk from owner to lender, but also it weakens the 
nation's economic structure by preventing the elimina- 
tion of weak links in the chain. 

We may not like to acknowledge it, but it is an es- 
sential truth that many in our society, though they 
may honestly wish to try, are not capable of being suc- 
cessful businessmen, t Continued on fxige 82 ) 
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from the 

NEW SOUTH 



By THIS COFFIN 



Guided by what he calls "a sense of 
mission" A. Boyd Campbell, new pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, has worked for 
progress and growth in the nation as 
well as in his native Mississippi 

A TALL man walked down the main street of a thriv- 
ing southern town. Every few feet, he was stopped by 
a friendly word or handshake. For each well wisher, 
bank president or gas station attendant, he had the 
same warm smile — the smile of one who loves people. 

This was a typical moment in the busy life of A, 
Boyd Campbell, the president-elect of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He is one of those 
rare souls, a natural leader, intelligent and broad- 
minded, with a genius for conciliation. He gently 
closes the door on bombast and intrigue and tries to 
win other men's minds by reason and friendship. 

He is chairman of the Mississippi School Supply 
Company. He calls himself "just a pencil peddler." 
After his election by the Chamber of Commerce Board 
of Directors, Mr. Campbell received a note from a 
Pittsburgh banker, a former member of the Cham- 
ber's Board. 

"If anything is needed to demonstrate that the presi- 
dency of the Chamber of Commerce is awarded on a 
basis of merit and personality, rather than the influence 
of so-called big business, you are a perfect example/' 

Actually, Boyd Campbell is a statesman of the new 
South, a South busy with progress and growth. He and 
his friends— utility and railroad operators, publishers, 
bankers, planters, lumbermen and industrialists — have 
changed the tide of Mississippi. Just three decades ago, 
this state was the poor relation haunted by illiteracy, 
a sagging cotton economy and a spirit of lethargy. To- 
day, thanks to these business Jeaders, dairy herds, beef 
cattle and rice flourish on thousands of diversified green 
acres; factories are producing goods for an expanding 
southern market; hammers and rivet guns are building 
new schools. Boyd Campbell's foresight and persist 
ence helped build these schools. He says again and 



again, " I believe with all my heart that public educa- 
tion is an economic good, a moral obligation, and a 
spiritual trust** 

The new South of Boyd Campbell no longer waves 
the bloody shirt. The term "carpetbagger," which once 
described the hateful despoiler from the North is now 
an affectionate phrase for the hundreds of northern 
businessmen and technicians who have come to Missis- 
sippi to take part in its progress. This economic trans- 
fusion of capital and know-how is bringing to the South 
the grandsons of federal troops which fought, and 
burned their way to victory. A prime mover in Mis- 
sissippi's startling growth is Michigan-born Rex L 
hrown. i hi if in; in of the Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
In Mr. Campbell's home town, Kosciusko, Attala 
County, a bus company with headquarters in Lima, CX, 
is manufacturing an export order of 5(K) buses to carry 
the Mohammedan faithful of Saudi Arabia to Mecca. 

Across the state, trim new houses line the good roads 
where new model cars whiz by. 

The magnificent contrast that is Mississippi is on 
every hand, 

in Jackson, the state capital, is the gracious 114- 
year-old Governor's mansion, presently tenanted by 
two- term Governor Hugh White, founder of Missis- 
sippi's Balance Agriculture with Industry program and 
spearhead of the state's industrial development. On 
entering the majestic old building with white pillars, 
stately arabesques and hand- hewn four-poster beds 
where Jefferson Davis slept, the visitor meets a soft 
voiced colored maid who asks, "Kin ah rest youah 
hat, sub?" 

Down the street, carpenters, metal workers and 
plasterers are busy on a building that will soon house 
the modern offices of the Mississippi School Supply 
Company, Jackson unit of the office equipment and 
printing division which Mr. Campbell says is the tail 
of his company which wags the dog. 

In this new South, the New Orleans Symphony 
plays to sell-out crowds in Cleveland, a town of 5,000; 
the Little Theater flourishes everywhere; the church 
plays an intimate part in the life and thoughts of the 
people. The divorce rate is relatively low. Juvenile 
delinquency is little known. A psychiatrist or ulcer 
specialist could starve. 

This serenity and progress has been achieved by 
what Boyd Campbell calls "a sense of mission." 

It certainly is the chisel that molded his life. 
Mr Campbell believes, ( Continued on page 94) 
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GOVERNMENT'S 



Major question in the nation's economic outlook 
today is: "Will there be an automobile industry 
strike?" Only one government authority — except 
the President— has any responsibility in prevent- 
ing such a stoppage. It is the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, and its only power is 
that of persuasion. Here is an interview with 
Joseph F, Finnegan, New York attorney specializing 
in labor relations for nearly 20 years, appointed by 
President Eisenhower as the head of the service: 



Do you have any crash program 
ready to deal with the automobile 
situation? 

No. Definitely not. 

At what stage would you involve 
yourself in the negotiations? 

That can't be answered categori- 
cally. We have to play by ear. Cer- 
tainly not until every possibility of 
reaching agreement has been ex- 
hausted. 

Would a strike have to threaten? 

It is reasonable to assume that, if 
both sides invited us into the pic- 
ture, it would be because they were 
satisfied they could not work the 
situation out on their own and that 
a strike was imminent. 
Da both sides have to ask you to 
come info a dispute before you 
can intervene? 

No, Under some circumstances 
we can move in on our own motion 
where we feel there is a substantial 
threat to the free flow of commerce. 
Would the Service intervene an its 
own to prevent a strike? 

Speaking <jf the automobile indus- 
try, I would say no. We only step 
in when we think we can be helpful 
and both sides want our help. With 
the maturity and sophistication thai 
exists on both sides of the bargain- 
ing table in that industry, the 



chances are they will work out their 
own solution without our advice or 
assistance. 

You don't have power, then, to 
order arbitration? 

No. If a company and a union say 
they don't want our services, there is 
nothing we can do to to compel them 
to accept them. Our only stock in 
trade is persuasion. 
How abouf the Taft-Hartley iaw? 

Well, the President under the na- 
tional emergency section of that law 
may get an 80-day injunction in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, but this 
authority has rarely been used. 
There were two injunctions last year 
in atomic energy disputes. Since the 
law was passed in 1947. the Presi- 
dent has set up boards of inquiry 13 
times to deal with disputes threaten- 
ing a national emergency, but only 
nine of these ^nations reached the 
injunction stage. 

Do you help the President decide 
whether to invoke Taft-Hartley? 

I imagine 1 would be consulted, 
along with Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, and other interested govern- 
ment agencies. 

What would be the effect of an 
injunction? 

It would prevent a strike for 80 



days — a cooling-ofT period — during 
which the board of inquiry would 
make a finding of facts and the 
workers would be polled on whether 
to accept the employer's last offer, 
if the dispute weren't settled in the 
meantime. 

This will be a busy year in labor 
relations, will it not? 

Yes it will. In the first place, the 
five-year contracts, which have as- 
sured the automobile manufacturers 
their longest period of peace since 
they were organized 20 years ago, 
will terminate. Then there is the 
demand for the guaranteed annual 
wage. Fringe benefits — somebody 
has called it a "fringe binge" — will 
also play an important part in the 
negotiation picture; for example, de- 
mands for increased vacation bene- 
fits, triple pay for holiday work, 
insurance benefits, including dental 
insurance, and various forms of job 
security failing short of the guaran- 
teed wage objective. 

When will these negotiations start? 

Glass contracts are being negoti- 
ated now. Then General Motors* 
contract expires May 29; Ford's, 
June 1; Chryslers in August. The 
steel contract will open July i on 
wage rates only. General Electric 
comes up Sept 15. 
What abouf demands for a gen- 
eral wage increase? 

That is something that most peo- 
ple lose sight of when they start 
talking about the pending labor 
negotiations. They become hypno- 
tized, I think, by looking at this 
guaranteed annual wage subject and 
forget that a walloping wage in- 
crease could be just as costly to a 
company as some of these other 
benefits. 

h the guaranteed wage a new 
demand? 

No. The late Philip Murray tried 
to get it during the war for his CIO 
steel workers. This Jed to a presi- 
dential study of the question at the 
suggestion of the National War 
Labor Board. The steel union has 
since made the demand again in the 
steel and aluminum industries, but 
did not press it. The CIO electrical 
workers have also made the demand 
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in the electrical industry. There is 
also a rumor that the glass union is 
playing with the idea of pressing this 
demand seriously as a pilot or test 
operation preliminary to a show- 
down in Detroit. Having some 25,- 
000 glass workers on strike while 
500.000 laid-off automobile workers 
draw unemployment compensation 
might be an inexpensive way to feel 
out how far management is witling 
to entertain this demand for a guar- 
anteed wage. 

Then why is the annual wage at- 
tracting so much interest now? 

Largely because Walter Reu ther, 
head of the United Automobile 
Workers — one of the largest unions 
—has declared that the union is go- 
ing to make a strong attempt to get 
the guaranteed annual wage this 
summer. In fact, he has announced 
that the union is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the principle. If the matter 
is not worked out over the bargain- 
ing table, a stoppage in the automo- 
bile industry might precipitate a 
major dislocation of American in- 
dustry. Such a development would 
concern everyone. 

What are Mr. Reyther's demands? 

According to the union's own 
booklet, "UAW-CIO Guaranteed 
Employment Plan/* the stated ob- 
jective is to assure continued em- 
ployment in the industry through 
stabilized production. The employer 
would finance the plan, partly on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, partly out of a 
reserve fund. As I understand it, 
there would be two guarantees: 
►One, all employes covered by the 
contract would be guaranteed 40 
hours 7 pay in any week in which 
they worked at all; 
►Two, all seniority employes — those 
with at least three months' service — 
would be guaranteed payments suf- 
ficient to permit them to maintain 
the same living standards when laid 
off as when at work. The guarantee 
would be reduced by any payments 
the employe received under unem- 
ployment compensation. After three 
months of probationary employment 
the worker would build up a credit 
of one week's guarantee for every 
( Continued on page 98) 
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Chief Federal Conciliator Finner/av experts more labor 
trouble this year, warns strike m automobile industry 
would have nationxvide impact on many small b us in esses 
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Here are some examples of what 
business organizations can do 
when members, recognizing 
them as parts of their own oper- 
ations, support them with ener- 
gy and interest. But a survey 
shows that many Chambers are 
handicapped because they are 
denied both time and money 



By STANLEY FRANK 



AMERICAN businessmen are undersupporting the 
free enterprise system. 

Too many of them are starving— in more ways than 
one — their local Chambers of Commerce, potentially 
the strongest tool they have to create and maintain a 
favorable climate for business, and improve the gen- 
eral welfare of their communities. 

A Chamber of Commerce properly is a working de- 
partment of every business in the area it serves. And 
yet, by paying ridiculously low dues, the businessmen 
in many areas are making impossible the valuable 
benefits they could be receiving. 

These are inescapable conclusions drawn from the 
latest survey among 2.682 organizations affiliated with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The survey discloses that in one instance, in a 
metropolitan center of 500,0*10 persons, the annual 
Chamber of Commerce dues minimum is S10. 

That compares with $90 per year of dues and as- 
sessments which each member of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers pays this one union. 

A Chamber of Commerce is an organization that co- 
ordinate the talents and resources of businessmen 
striving to make their community a better place in 
which to Jive and earn a living. The key word is 
"community." The proper function of a Chamber is to 
initiate and support projects in the public interest, a 
service that justifies the free enterprise system — and 
depreciates the false promises of communism, 

A sound program constantly appraises the need for 
cultural and material improvements calculated to 
raise the living standards and eon tribute to the pros- 
perity of all residents, not a favored few. It embraces 
a wide area of activity ranging from building new 
schools to attracting new industries that will provide 
employment for an expanding population and stimu- 
late all business in the vicinity. 



The local Chamber*** effectiveness may be meas 
ured by five factors— its annual budget, the size of 
its membership, the effectiveness of its volunteer work- 
ers, the skill of its administrative staff and, above all, 
its program. This should be constructively geared to 
the community's economic and social vitality. 

But the last named two factors depend entirely on 
the first three. And there again the businessman is fail- 
ing to take full advantage of his opportunity to make 
his Chamber a more forceful instrument for his own 
and his community's good. 

On the average he is even more miserly with his 
time than with his money. Figures show that only 27 
per cent of local Chamber membership is working on 
committees. At least half should be. That's the level 
where the work gets done. 

Some Chambers lack formal programs. These, main- 
ly in smaller communities, are so underfinanced and 
undermanned that a formal program would be useless. 
There would 1m? no way to bring a program to a fruit- 
ful conclusion. 

It is shocking to find that 70 per cent of this na- 
tion's local Chambers are limping along with annual 
budgets of less than $10,000 a year— and that a few 
have not increased their basic dues rate since 1925, 

This is not as black as it may look because these 
figures apply to the great number of smaller communi- 
ties and, in many of these, outstanding results are 
achieved with volunteer manpower. 

The rock- hot torn minimum for Chamber of Com- 
merce flues should be $40 a year. That's less than 
half the union dues of an auto worker. The minimum 
should apply only to business houses which gross less 
than $50,000 a year. 

Larger businesses should be assessed on a rising 
scale of proportionate support. A good point to re* 
member: It takes about $25 a year for the average 
Chamber to carry a member on the books and provide 
him with publications and bulletins pertinent to bis 
own and the Chamber's business. 

Forty dollars a year— or $5,000, $10,000, even $20,- 
000, for a corporation with a capital investment run- 
ning into the millions — is an insignificant payment 
for maintaining and strengthening the philosophy of 
free enterprise. 

Are you one of those businessmen who demands 
results? 

The results of a Chamber of Commerce never should 
be measured by things visible to a casual observer. 
Booster days, Christmas season decorations and other 
such promotions are a small and relatively unimpor- 
tant part of a properly run Chamber's work. 

The real accomplishment comes through well 
planned study of and action on issues of local, state 
and national importance. Lei's yet down to cases 

Take education. Everyone pays lip service to the 
principle that good schools and fairly paid teachers 
are investments in the future of America, enlightened 
citizenship, and more of the same things you've been 
hearing ever since you began to pay taxes. Opposing 
education is like putting the rap on motherhood or 

kindness to dumb animals. It simply isn't done in 

public anyway. Hut some hard-headed folks believe 
altruism is for the birds. Why, they demand, should 
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they spend money to improve tin- school system for ?i 
bunch of strange kids? What's in it for them? Anyone 
who has taken the trouble to look at figures compiled 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce can give 
a convincing answer. 

Better schools mean more money in the bank. There 
is a definite correlation between education and con 
sumption of goods. People with college or high school 
educations have 77 per cent of the country's 55. 000- a - 
year incomes and 82 per cent of the incomes that ex- 
ceed $10,000, Conversely, those who have not gone 
beyond grammar school have 61 per cent of the in- 
comes in the brackets below $2,000. In urban areas, 
people who have completed 11 years of school average 
$1,100 a year in retail purchases. Those who have gone 
to school eight years spend $850 a year. 

Altoona, Pa,, measures the value of education with 
a realistic yardstick. Since 1943, industries have made 
capital investments in Altoona totaling more than 
$r>.^(X)0.(H)0. One of the city's prime attractions for 
new plants is a high school vocational program that 
turns out 650 graduates a year trained in 1 1 different 
skills. 

Education shapes attitudes of far-reaching signifi 
cance to business. A revent Chamber of Commerce 
survey disclosed that a slim majority of the public 
(57.7 per cent) believes the profit-and-loss system 



confers more advantages on labor and management 
than a controlled economy. That opinion is held by 
only 4(i 2 per cent of people with eight years of formal 
schooling, but 73.1 per cent of college graduates sub- 
scribe to it, Spreading the benefits of free enterprise 
through education is altruistic, all right and it's good 
business, too. 

A conspicuous example of rich dividends from a well 
supported, progressive Chamber of Commerce pro- 
gram is found in Tulsa, Okia. The Tulsa Chamber, 
wit h 3,300 members who pay dues ranging from $40 to 
$6,000 for large corporations, hanks and utilities, has 
a budget of §293,000 this year, the highest per capita 
in the country. 

Granted, the Tulsa Chamber has several expedients 
few cities can match: It has barrels of oil money, a 
membership loaded with civic pride — and Judge 
Grady Cornett. 

Judge Cornett, a big man who speaks and moves 
deliberately, has set a record that staggers credulity. 
In April he brought his one thousandth new member 
into the Tulsa Chamber. That's right; the Judge per- 
sonally has been responsible for signing up 1 T (K)(I mem- 
bers in the past 14 years. Formerly a judge in the 
Court of Common Pleas, he devoted so much time to 
Chamber of Commerce work that many people wonder 
how he manages (Continued on page 88) 



TULSA HAS AN EFFECTIVE CHAMBER 




The Tulsa, Okla, t Chamber, 3,300 
active members, $293,000 budget, 
has long record of accomplish- 
ment. Also has Judge Grady Cor- 
nett, who has brought in 1,000 
members. At left. Judge Cornett 
(wearing hat) sells his one- 
thousandth membership to Curtis 
Hoisted salts manager of Hooka - 
days stores. At right, Mr. Hoisted 
signs up with the Chamber 
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AG R (CULTURE 



The current dust howl situation of 
the Great Plains, fully as severe as 
in 1936, is a reminder of the im- 
|>ortance of protecting our farm 
lands from soil damage. 

For years a federal conservation 
subsidy program, involving pay* 
men Is to farmers for carrying out 
conservation practices, has been 
operating. 

Much of the conservation work is 
carried Hill through the more than 
2, GOO farmer- managed soil conserva- 
tion districts which include four 
fifths of our farm land and 90 per 
cent of the farms. In an effort further 
to reduce soil losses, stabilize ground 
water and safeguard water supplies 
for urban uses. Congress last year 
authorized development of. and aid 
to* small watershed organizations. 
More than 300 small watersheds 
have already asked for assistance. 
Among other requirements, federal 
aid depends upon the organized in- 
terest of forestry, industry , recrea- 
tional group* and other urban in- 
terests, as well as farmers. 

Another special program, the 
Water Facilities Act, provides for 
both direct and insured loans for soil 
and water conserving practices. 



CONSTRUCTION 



The Administration's $25,000,- 
00n % 00n program for the interstate 
highway system is meeting opposi- 



tion from various quarters. Senator 
Byrd, in testifying for the first time 
before a Senate committee, was out- 
spoken in his criticism, particularly 
of the bond issue financing proposal. 
This would permit issuance of bonds 
outside the debt limit Even the 
Comptroller General called that pro- 
posal objectionable. 

Hope for new legislation lies in 
getting action in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on a highway bill that 
would command general approval. 
The Good Roads Subcommittee of 
the House Public Works Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Rep. 
George H. Fallon, is holding hear- 
ings. This committee, in the past, 
has been chiefly responsible for initi- 
ating highway legislation. 

Last month the National Cham- 
ber sent its organization members an 
interrogation on the highway situa- 
tion, requesting replies by April 25. 
The replies will be summarized and 
made available to the Policy Com- 
mittee of the Chamber's Annual 
Meeting, May 2, 3, and 4. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Just in time for the latest round 
of wage negotiations, the Commerce 
Department has released a study 
which shows that the income of 
American families in 1954 was 
slightly larger than in 1953 — despite 
the great fears of recession. 

Average family income, before 
tax, was about the same in the two 
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years, $5,330. Because of tax cuts, 
the after- tax position in 1954 was 
better, $4,820 compared to $4,779 
the year before. Taking into ac- 
count the slight rise in cost-of-living 
in 1954. the real after lax position of 
the average family was about the 
same in the two years. 

Real purchasing power has in- 
creased steadily. Compared with 
1929, real purchasing power for the 
average 1954 family is up 30 per 
cent. This increase occurred in the 
face of the tremendous rise in tax 
burden between the two dates. 

Effect of the federal income tax is 
clearly apparent. For all but the top 
income group the percentage share 
of after- tax income has increased. 
The share of the top group has de- 
clined. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Automation has been heralded ;js 
a great new development in manu- 
facturing. Not as much has been said 
about its impact on distribution, al- 
though here automation also means 
widespread changes: 

1. Continued growth of automatic 
merchandising through vending ma- 
chines. 

2. Increased use of business ma- 
chines will cut paperwork, stream- 
line accounting, release personnel 
for more productive activity. 

3. Use of computers or automatic 
brains will make possible more and 
better research on consumers and 
markets. 

4. Machines will tremendously in- 
crease efficiency in handling at 
wholesaling and retailing levels. 

5. Greater efficiency in manufac- 
turing will cause a shift in emphasis 
to distribution. Proportion of people 
employed in wholesaling, retailing 
advertising and services, will in- 
crease as the problem becomes less 
that of satisfying demand and more 
that of creating markets and selling. 

Net results of increased automa- 
tion in distribution should be a 
greater variety of goods and services 
at lower cost to the public. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Commercial disputes between in- 
ternational traders are expensive 
and time-consuming barriers to in- 
ternational trade. Many foreign 
traders who disagree with their for- 
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eign customers or .sources of supply 
fear law suits or losses. 

American businessmen are in- 
creasingly using voluntary arbitra- 
tion in their foreign trade dealings. 
By this process disputes are submit- 
ted to one or more impartial persons 
for a decision which both parties 
agree to accept. It is customary, 
therefore, to inc lude in tin- contract 
a clause providing for arbitration, 

However, some nations do not yet 
have arbi tration laws. Bi la feral 
agreements for arbitration have been 
included in recent commercial treat- 
ies between the United States and 
other countries. Such agreements 
would give businessmen protection 
not otherwise provided. 

Meanwhile, at the request of the 
International Chamber of Com 
meree, a committee of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations is considering a "Draft Con- 
vention on the Enforcement of In- 
ternational Arbitration Awards." 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



!f recommendations in the Hoov- 
er Commission reports now being 
presented are adopted, it should be 
possible to come close to a balanced 
budget for 1956, with still larger 
savings in future years. 

Part of these savings will come 
from more efficient ways of carrying 
on government business. The trans 
porta tion recommendations tha t 
would wive some $! 51,000.000 are a 
case in point. Other savings would 
come from changing government 
policies, a.s illustrated by some of the 
recommendations in the report on 
lending agencies. 

The Commission is showing a will- 
ingness to face up to difficult prob- 
lems. Its reports on medical serv- 
ices, for example, tackle the thorny 
question of free medical care for non- 
service- connected disabilities of vet- 
erans and the medical care programs 
rf the Armed Services. 

Forthcoming reports should pro- 
vide information on other contro- 
versial issues, as. for example, gov- 
ernment activities which compete 
with private business. 



LABOR 



Federal pre-emption of state au- 
thority in handling labor disputes 
eontinues to broaden by a new Su- 



preme Court holding that a state re- 
straint of trade law must bow to the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the Taft-Hartley Act if a labor issue 
is involved. The high court, in a de- 
cision affecting a brewery caught in 
a jurisdiction dispute, held that Mis- 
souri could not enforce its own anti- 
trust law as long as there was a 
possible federal remedy. At least 
three other pre-emption of state 
rights labor cases are pending be- 
fore the court. 

All the activity has not been con- 
fined to the courts. Congress has 
been taking an interest. Rep. How- 
ard W, Smith (D-Va.) again has 
introduced a bill to modify the Su- 
preme Court's interpretation that 
where Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion on a subject, the states are de- 
prived of all power to enforce similar 
laws even though not in conflict with 
the federal act. The bill would per- 
mit concurrent jurisdiction in order 
that a state act, where not in conflict 
with a federal act, also can be en- 
forced in the state courts. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Growth of the nuclear power plant 
industry depends upon the attitude 
taken by industry and the climate 
provided by the government, accord- 
ing to W. K, Davis* director of 
AEC's Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment Establishment of a sound 
technological base upon which to 
build will require cooperation be- 
tween industry and government. 
Boih now agree that economic pow- 
er plants can and will be built. 

The present thinking in AEC, 
largely confirmed by industry's ex- 
perts, is that installed nuclear power 
plant capacity will expand rapidly. 

On the basis of rough assumption, 
it appears that nuclear capacity 
equal to our present total power ca- 
pacity may come in 20 to 25 years. 

Meanwhile, the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has appointed a citizens' panel to 
study peaceful uses of atomic en 
ergy. This group will be helpful to 
both the Joint Committee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, accord- 
ing to AEC Chairman Strauss. 



TAXATION 



Now that the big battle over exten- 
sion of the corporate and excise rates 



has ended, the remainder of this 
session will be devoted to a scries of 
harassing political skirmishes de- 
signed to discredit the Code Revi- 
sion of 1954. 

First of these was the attack on 
Sections 452 and 462. Debate on the 
bill to repeal these sections was not 
directed at their merits but rather 
was used to reopen all the issues 
raised last year in opposition to the 
Revision Bill 

Even the bitterest opponents of 
the sections based their ease chiefly 
on the immediate revenue loss that 
is involved. 

None challenged the validity of 
the accounting principle the sections 
recognized. 

As originally presented and 
passed, these sections were to cor- 
rect acknowledged inequities Such 
action inevitably results in revenue 
loss, at least temporarily. The ques- 
tion seems to be whether, boeaue^ 
the amount of tax inequitably col- 
lected in past years is larger than we 
thought, we must continue the in- 
equity. 



Thirteen local service airlines are 
being moved from temporary to per- 
manent status by legislation that is 
being readied for clearance by Con* 
gress. 

Ordinarily, airlines must wait for 
certification by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The local service air- 
lines have received certification for 
temporary periods running up to 
seven years, but permanent eertilV 
cation has been held up to permit 
them to show more definite signs of 
iMfoming self-sufficient and. conse- 
quently, less dependent on govern- 
ment subsidy. 

( 'burning that their uncertain stat- 
us under temporary certificates 
makes it difficult to attain the re- 
quired self-sufficiency, and impatient 
with the CAB, the local carriers car- 
ried their plea to Congress. 

A difference of opinion already ap- 
pears to exist over whether the 
Board must now continue subsidiz- 
ing a carrier, even though a perma 
nent certificate has been granted, if 
it finds that the cost has become dis- 
proportionate to the public benefit. 
As a whole, the local service carriers 
now receive more than 40 per cent of 
their gross revenue from subsidy. 
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nOiEHT PHILLIPS 



GOVERNMENT 

BUILDS 

BRAINS 



If war should come the United States willdepend on 
a trained pool of civilians to direct defense produc- 
tion. In this exclusive interview Arthurs. Flemming, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
tells how the pool is being formed, who is in it and 
what wilt be expected of tt in any future emergency 
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What is the OOM Executive Reserve 
Program? 

It is a plan to establish a nucleus 
of executive personnel to be used in 
filling responsible government mobi- 
lization positions in periods of 
emergency. It is a pilot program. 
We hope to see it extended to other 
government agencies which need a 
similar arrangement as soon as we 
have had sufficient experience and 
have developed the necessary pro- 
cedures and policies. 

How does the program work? 

This reserve, although operated on 
a voluntary basis, will in a sense be 
similar to the military reserve, or- 
ganized and available for call on 
short notice. 

Initially the ODM will recruit ap- 
proximately 50 people from outside 
the government- Generally, these 
people will be between the ages of 35 
and 55. 

We will make arrangements, al- 
lowing for considerable leeway to 
avoid unnecessary interference with 
the reservist's normal occupation, to 
keep these people informed of our 
activities in general and somewhat 
more specifically in their own spe- 
cialties. We will do this by having 
them visit the Office at their con- 
venience, possibly along with other 
reservists, and by supplying informa- 
tion regularly by mail. Generally, 
we will try to have them spend some 
time in the Office at least once each 
year — so that they can inform them- 
selves on the progress of plans in 
their areas of interest and can keep 
abreast of changes in government 
organization and policy. 

In addition, the reservist will 
participate in war game exercises 
designed not only to uncover weak- 
nesses but also to help all personnel 
become familiar with typical prob- 
lems and their solutions. These war 
games will be conducted periodi- 
cally. 

Why is this reserve necessary now? 

Heretofore, the government's per- 
sonnel needs in a period of all-out or 
high-level mobilization had to be 
handled on a crash basis. This has 
meant an excessive time lag in de- 
veloping effective organizations. De 
velopments in military technology 
make it necessary to establish a 
systematic program for recruiting 
executives in advance of need. 

How will it help defense planning? 

The plan will give us some defi- 
nite idea where we would turn for 
our key personnel in case of mobili- 
zation. We would know that these 
people would be generally informed 
about our problems and could do a 
competent job without a period of 
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Haw other firms are improving 
business with pictures 




Bringing statistics to life 

For icrne of the country's top advertisers, 
the Schwerin Research Corporation sur- 
veys TV and indmirial film audiences. "5*a- 
triticeal presentations can be boring with- 
out the aid of some dramatic tool/' says 
Horace S. Schwerin. "So we bring ours to 
life with color slides. And for smooth pres- 
entaTion*, Koda&lide Master Model Projec- 
tor is our favorite piece of equipment," 




"Photographs are our chief selling 
tool," says industrial model builder 

"Good photographs are ihe best selling 
lool we've found to sell the realism and 
detail of our scale models, which we moke 
to oid industrial plant design and construc- 
tion/' sayi Donald L Atkins, president of 
AtWms U Merrill, be. "We use both Kodc 
chrome stides, made with a Kodak Retina 
Camera, and color stereo slides in our 
sales presentations. We hove found the 
stereo slides especially convincing, because 
their three-dimensional quality ihows Our 
models with amazing realism." 




Cowles Dissolver Co. simplifies 
engineering with new-type film 

Before we Install our chemkal mixing ma- 
chinery in a customer s plant, we need de* 
'oiled Information about the insta Motion 
area," » Q y, H. N. Meyer, general manager. 

Photographs showing Ihese details save 
us many hours of engineering lime. 

But many of our installations are In 
poorly hghted plants where restrictions pre- 
vent the use of photoflash bulbs. Now, how. 
*ver we Uck thh prob ^ m ^ ^ n&w 

Kodak Tri-X Film which pu)l, the details out 
of shadows without special lighting." 

How eon YOU use phoiooraphy to boost 
to/.s, cut cosrs, er improvo effiVrre»cy? 




If you're looking for a more dynamic sales fool , . . 

You can profit from this movie success 
of the American Air Filter Company 



Three years ago, the American Air Filter 
Company of Louisville, Ky., decided to use 
movies to get the story of their Unit Venti- 
lators to architects engineers, and school 
officials. Their 16mm. color sound film 
"Design for Learning/* produced by Wild- 
ing Pictures Corporation of Chicago, has 
been tremendously successful. Advertis- 
ing Manager Robert F. DcLay writes: 
*The film has given us an entree into once- 
closed offices and meetings. Our salesmen 
call it their 'ticket through closed doors/ 

"And our sales of Unit Ventilators have 
been climbing steadily since we started 
using the movie . . , with many S7,000 to 
SI 0,000 orders directly traceable to this 
amazingly effective sales tool." 
Which protector? "Wc tried several makes, 1 f 
says DeLay, "before equipping our men 



with Kodascope Pageant 16mm. Sound 
Projectors. Compactness, ease of thread- 
ing, and maintenance-free operation due to 
permanent pre-lubrication sold us on the. 
Pageant. And our Pageants have certainly 
delivered this performance." 

Chances arc good that movies can help 
write a similar success story for you, loo. 
If you'd like background information for 
mov ie planning, send the coupon for a copy 
of "Motion Pictures: Aids in Business and 
Education." And we'll also be glad to send 
you a copy of a new color 
catalog on Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projectors. 
There are six Pageant 
models — and one of them 
is just right for your movie 
requirements. 




EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N, Y* 

P/*oi* lend m« thm «mi of ff«ar*tf Kodak Audlo-Vitval Dmat*r on d comp/tN information on 
tfmt checked: Q "Motion Pktvrmv Aid* in Bvtinmtt and Education" Q Kodatcop* Poomant 
16mm. Sound Frojecfw* □ Kodailidm Prp/ec'or» and Tabtm Viewers Q Kodak Miniatvf Com- 
trot □ Kodak Tri-X Film Q Kodak Sfereo Camera and Vinmn 



NAME. 





Kodak 



RARE BIROS WE HAVE KNOWN 




THE BLEARY-EYED BUZZARD 

Still seen in some areas, and 
usually spotted by office typists, 
these terrible-tempered birds sing 
very sweet songs at the sight of clean, 
easy -to-read carbon copies. As a 
result f more and more girls are now 
insisting on M & V Carbon Papers 
for all typing. With M & V % they can 
make all their copies as easy to read 
as originals. 

If you've got one of tfiese Jekyll- 
and- Hyde birds in your office, 
straighten him out with M & V. For 
a free print of trie "Buzzard" {suit- 
able for framing), plus samples of 
M & V Carbons, write to Mittag X- 
Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N.J. 



&V 



CARBON PAPER 
AND 

INKED RIBBONS 



orientation. There* art* also by-prod- 
uct advantages: By maintaining fre- 
quent contact with the Executive Re- 
servist through bulletins, corre- 
spondence, and telephone we have 
developed an informed audience on 
which we can test out some of our 
current thinking on mobilization 
planning. This should help to pre- 
vent an ivory tower approach to 
plans for mobilization* 

How many persons will be in- 
volved in this program? 

Fifty people from outside of the 
government. 



In what stage of development is 
the plan now? 

Selected reservists are being en- 
rolled preparatory to starting a 
training program. 

How soon do you expect to reach 
full force? 

FuJI quota has been selected, al- 
though substitutions may have to be 
made from time to time to take care 
of attrition. 

From what fields do your reserve 
executives come? 



These people will be recrui 



MEN WHO HAVE JOINED 
THE EXECUTIVE RESERVE 



Adm. Frederick J, Bell 

Executive Vice President 
Xntionat Ant** Dealers As&lk 
Washington 

R. D. Bradford 

Vice President 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Xew York 

Robert L Clark 

t 'lark, Hitchcock AsMotfates 

Washington 

Brig. Gen. Carlton S. Dargusch 

A t torn* it 
t/ if hi mbits 

John J. Flynn 

Let/islut ire Dirt et or 
International Union of 
Kin h i co I, Radio S: Machine 
Worh rs f (VO; 

Washington 
Hi I. Hall 

Manager, Production Planning Dir. 
A htm in am Co. of A m* etcu 
Pittsburgh 

Forest L, Henderson 

Executive Vice Pn Hid* nt 

A mcricau Cable and Radio Corp. 

Sew York 

George Lilygren 

1 Vf President and Centra! Mgr. 
Much titer a <£ Systems Div. 
1 Uirricr ( -orp. 
Sgraettur 

Carl Lindner 

AFL Class ftntttc fi{» trees Assn. 
Ph do de If tit io 

Harold B. Lyda 

Direct it r 

t/m 01 on mc n t Insurance 
Associated hid as tries of 
Sfo' York State , foe. 
A litany 

James Noe 

International Protherhood, 
Electrical Worki H ( AFL) 
Wttsit tttfitott 

Chester F. Ogden 

The Detroit Edison Co. 
D< trait 



G. S. Paul 

Vice President 

7 h* Western Union Telegraph Co, 
Xew York 

Charles W. Potter 

Assistant Vice President 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co* 

Ashnrn Park, X. J. 

Thomas R. Reid 

Director of Civic A ffairs 
Ford Motor ( \tmpauy 
Dearborn , Mich. 

George J. Richardson 

Secrc to ri/-Trca sneer International 
A hsu. of Fire Fighters (AFL) 
Wash in g ton 

Stanley Ru Hen berg 

Director of Research 
CIO 

Washington 
Sidney Sparks 

Vive President 

RCA Com m an ica t ions, In c* 

Xew York 

Joseph D. Stockton 

Vice Pri si<fent 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co* 

( 'h tea go 

James H. Taylor 

Director of Industrial Relations 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 
( iticinnati 

L Gordon Walker 

Manager 

Ore tv Coal Exchange 
( U eeland 

R, Carter Wellford 

Manatji r of Personnel. Film Dept. 

E. /, tin Pont dto Nevufurs A Co* 

Wilmington, Del. 

James A, Williams 

I) iris ion Manager 

Xt m England Telephone & 

Telegraph Co, 

Boston 

R. W. Wortham, Jr. 

Kxerntive Vice President 
Son thin ml Paper Mills, Inc. 
Lufkin, Texas 
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from industrial and business organi- 
zations, colleges, trade associations, 
farm organizations, labor unions, 
and other employers of executive 
personnel. 

In whet areas will they work? 

They will work in all of the areas 
of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. We happen to be organized at 
present along the lines of Produc- 
tion, Stabilization, Materials, Tele- 
communications and Manpower. In 
addition, we have a division of Plans 
and Readiness, which in many ways 
cuts across all these fields. 

Haw do you select key personnel 
for the program? 

Positions which, on the basis of 
current planning, will need to be 
filled in case of emergency have 
been broadly catalogued in terms of 
specifications for key activities. 

The area head in ODM will de- 
cide from what field in private em- 
ployment the individual reservist 
most logically should come. Selec- 
tion is made from among individuals 
who have had recent successful gov- 
ernment experience in this field and 
by contact with proper officials of 
private organizations who are in a 
position to recommend candidates. 

What is the relationship of their re- 
serve jobs to their private jobs? 

We foresee no major problem in 
connection with the peacetime serv- 
ice of the Executive Reserve because 
in peacetime the reservist will not 
be asked to make any independent 
decisions. In time of emergency, it 
is anticipated that reservists will 
serve on a without-eompensation 
basis with allowance for travel and 
per diem. 

The period of service under these 
conditions will be indefinite. Thus, 
the reservist will remain on the pay 
roll of his company, college, or 
union, retaining all collateral bene- 
fits such as pensions, insurance, 
bonuses, to the ultimate advantage 
of his career and future security. 

How does the program help the 
individual executive? 

The Executive Reservist will have 
knowledge of government organiza* 
tion and current thinking and prob- 
lems when called to active duty. 

How does it help the employer? 

The benefits to the employer are, 
of course, indirec t but nevertheless 
valuable. Particularly from the 
standpoint of business and industry , 
there has never been a time when 
clear-headed planning and vigorous 
(Continued on page 91 1 
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are we squeezing it dry? 



The world'* consumption of life-giving 
water \> growing at an alarming rate. 

In our country alone, the average 
family uses about 300 gallon- daily. 

Industry needs billions of gallons 
more. By 1975 demand is expeeted to 
double. Yet the amount of rainfall 
remain* the *aiue. Vnd erosion of 
nmiMurc-hnldin*: mm! is a continuing 
problem. 

America's waterworks engineer? work 
tirelessly |<> assure your family and 
your business plenty of water. But 
they need . . . and deserve your help. 
So use. enjoy Nature*? most preeious 
coiumoil i I J ... 1 1 u t eonaerve water wher- 
ever you ran. Support the forward- 
looking plans of your water nfTieials. 

WATER, your priceless heritage . , * 
use it , . . enjoy it . , ■ protect it with 




Man s most dependable carrier 
of water -Cast Iran Pipe 

Laid 173 years ago f hi* cast iron water 
mom still serve* Richmond, Vo. Today. 
Modernized Cat! Iron Pipe it even 
tougher, stronger. Cos? Iron's proved 
record of long, trouble-free service as- 
sure* greater service ... saves tax dollars. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. r Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 
So, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 



CAST IRON PIPE 



CAST (J I HON 
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Now America's No.l truck builder brings you features 
and advances never before available -and they're ready 
to make and save you money on any job right now ! 



With their axle-to-axle engineering 
advances, these new Task-Force 
trucks do your work in record time 
with record economy. With their dis- 
tinctive modern design, they say more 
and better things about you and your 



business than any trucks ever built. 
There are new models, more models, 
higher capacities than ever. See them 
at your Chevrolet dealer's , . . today. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 





The cab fi a* new as the view 

New Sweep-Sight windshield— new 
Hijsh-Level ventilation — new construction 
—new comforts throughout! 



A smoother, load-steady ride 

New suspensions front and rear provide a 
smoother, more stable ride for the driver 
and load alike. 



SWT 




New standard width frames 

AJ1 models now have new more dura Me 
[adder-type frames of standard width, with 
full-length parallel side members. 



It's better business to buy Chevrolet trucks! 




Task-Force 



RUCKS 




New styling In trucks 

It's Work-Styling— an exclusive develop- 
ment in truck design with two distinctively 
different My ling treatments. 





New 18,000 lbs. G.V.W. capacity 

New (Chevrolet Task-Force trucks are 
designed and built to handle loads of all 
sizes. There's one for your work! 



Six new "high -voltage' 1 engines 

All six new engines feature a new 12- 
volt electrical system for f aster, surer starts 
and increased generator capacity. 





New Overdrive or Hydra-Matk 

Your choice of Synchro-Mesh or, as extra- 
cost options, new Overdrive ( Va-ton mod- 
els) or llydra-Matic ( V t - t V and l-ton). 



New Power Brakes, Tube less Tires 

Power Brakes are standard equipment on 
all 2-ton models, optional on others. 
Tubcless tires on all Wton models. 



New handling ease with Power 
Steering— Now Chevrolet Power Steer- 
ing, ready to make driving safer and easier, 
is available on all models at extra cost. 



I 
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Income levy which makes subur- 
banites pay for services used 
puts burden on business, doesn't 
hit unearned income 

By CALVIN W. MAYNE 



THE LOCAL income tax is a small 
dark cloud looming larger on the 
local tax horizon. 

This municipal levy on earned in- 
comes of individuals and net profits 
of business could become the favor- 
ite solution of American city offi- 
cials for their mounting financial 
problems. 

The term "local income tax" is 
actually a catch-all description. It 
covers the varying types of taxes on 
incomes imposed in four states by 
about 400 local government units 
with 7,500,000 total population. 

In its fullest sense, an income tax 
is levied on almost all sources of in- 
dividual or business income, usually 
after deductions and exemptions. 
For individual taxpayers, this in- 
cludes earned income ( wages, sala- 
ries, commissions ) and unearned in- 
come (interest, dividends, rents and 
royalties, contest prizes and similar 
items) . 

'I 1 he federal government and many 
states use this income definition. 
Some Ohio cities tax unearned in- 
come not covered by state taxation. 
But in all other cities now taxing 
individual incomes, the levy applies 
on earned incomes only. Must of 
the taxes are collected through pay- 
roll withholding by employers, and 
therefore the levy is sometimes in- 
correctly called a payroll tax. 
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Actually, though, the only mu- 
nicipal tax literally entitled to this 
name is the payroll tax authorized 
— but never imposed — in New York 
City. It provides for a one half per 
cent levy on payrolls, shared equally 
by employes and employers. 

The local income tax is called 
"wage tax" in Philadelphia, "in- 
come tax" in Columbus, "occupa- 
tional license tax" in Louisville and 
"earnings tax" in St. Louis. 

Other cities levying a form of local 
income tax include Pittsburgh, To- 
ledo, Dayton, Youngstown, Erie and 
Scranton. A Cincinnati income tax 
is under court review. Smaller cities 
ranging from Paducah, Ky. t to 
Sharon, Pa., have the tax. About 
250 school districts and 120 bor- 
oughs in Pennsylvania tax earned 
incomes, 

Philadelphia in 1939 was the first 
city to tax incomes. Since World 
War II, the tax has spread to more 
than :*0 other c ities, almost all with 
more than 25. 000 population. 

State by state, here's how the 
score stands : 

Sixteen cities in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky and one city f St. Louis) in 
Missouri now tax individual earned 
incomes and business profits. Local 
governments in Pennsylvania tax in- 
dividual earned incomes and net 
profits of unincorporated business 



only. New York has authorized a 
payroll tax only for New York City. 
Washington, D, C, also has an in- 
come tax which is similar to state 
income taxes. 

Collections total more than $100,- 
000,000 a year. Although this is 
only about one per cent of the total 
lax take by local governments, the 
local income tax is a major source 
of municipal revenue in cities where 
it is used. Toledo's tax is the num- 
ber one source of local government 
income. Louisville draws 26 per cent 
of its general revenue from its mu- 
nicipal income tax. 

Tax rates in various cities range 
from I 2a per cent to 1.25 per cent 
on individual earned incomes, from 
one half per cent to one per cent on 
business profits. 

That means a local tax bite of up 
to $62.50 annually on a ,?5,000 sal- 
ary, up to $">0U annually on business 
profits of $50,000. 

Significantly, the local income Uix 
hits almost all persons who live or 
work in cities where it i, s used. City 
residents must pay even if their 
place of employment is outside the 
city limits. Suburban residents must 
also pay if they work in the taxing 
city. 

Exceptions to the rule are few. 
Kentucky cities cannot U\x their res 
idente on income earned outside* the 
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While time ran out he used to wait 
For shipments that would come too late 




But now. for speed, he's suie to stress 
He wants things sent RAILWAY EXPRESS* 



The bi^ 

difference is 





Whether you're sending or receiving, whether 

your shipment is big or small, and whether it's moving 
by rail or air— you'll find it pays to specify 

shipment by Railway Express. It makes the big difference 
in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. 



To bring you even better service, Railway Express has just 
invested 9 ! ( million dollars in 3,000 new, high-efficiency 
trucks It's another example of how free enterprise, like 
Hailway Express, constantly works to serve the public best* 



EXPRESS , 





• ••safe, swift, sure 



lieenak says: 




^LtherLng- the idea^ you put 
into yo-u.r Js-usiness leirtei^ . 




wky iwt spend S-fractioin. of 
a penny more -to put -those 

valuable i<iea.s o^a 
fme rag Bomd l>y 




Want a letterhead that will 
be preferred by your cus- 
tomers? Then a*k your 
printer For a free copy of 
fhe "Neenah Guide to Pre- 
ferred Letterheads/ 1 It is 
based on a four-year sur- 
vey that determined what 
businessmen preferred in 
letterheads. 



N E E N AH PAPER COMPANY ■ Neenah t Wisconsin 



city. Pennsylvania school districts 
cannot tax non-residents. 

Another exception is Washington, 
D. G, which imposes the tax on resi- 
dents, whether income is earned in 
or outside of the city. Non-residents 
are not taxed. 

Generally, in other plates, the 
only persons who escape paying lo- 
rn] income taxes are successful lax 
dodgers or suburban residents who 
work for suburban employers. 

Skyrocketing spending of Ameri- 
can cities is the key to postwar 
spread of the local income tax. 

Zooming populations, higher 
wages and prices, a tremendous 
backlog of public works projects and 
new problems of urban life are put- 
ting an upward pressure on city 
budgets. The Tax Foundation esti- 
mates all local government units 
spent $21,501,000,000 last year— 
about two and a half times the total 
in 1946, and no ceiling is in sight. 

Traditional sources of municipal 
revenue have failed to keep pace 
with spending demands. The prop- 
erty tax on real estate and personal 
possessions was once the mainstay 
of American local government reve- 
nue, accounting for about two thirds 
of all receipts before World War IL 
Today, however, it brings in only 
about 40 per cent of all municipal 
income, even less in some cities, 

In the cities of more than 25,- 
000 population, total expenditures 
jumped $4,277,000,000 from 1942 to 
1953, according to latest Census 
Bureau figures. Property taxes in- 
creased only $1,068,000,000 in the 
same period. 

Relative decline of the property 
tax as a municipal revenue source is 
partly due to protests of property 
owners against higher tax rates, 
and partly due to legal limits to 
heavier real estate taxation. Thus, 
cities have had to find new ways to 
raise money since World War TI, 

Billions of dollars annually in fed- 
eral and state aid to local govern- 
ments helped fill the gap between 
municipal income and outgo. So did 
a host of new non-property taxes. 
One out of seven cities of more than 
25,000 population fplus 32 states) 
has a sales tax. Other cities tax to- 
bacco, hotel room occupancies, rcs- 
taurant meals, theater admissions, 
gasoline, liquor and lieer, deed trans- 
fers and utilities. Parking meters 
and toll bridges help bring in reve- 
nue. There also has been a growing 
use of tax-exempt municipal bonds 
to finance needed improvements. 

Yet many cities see the local in- 
eome tax as the most potent answer 
to the new puzzles of municipal fi- 
nance. Here's why: 
► First, the yield is high, especially 
during current high-wage years. The 
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National Tax Association estimates 
that a one per cent income tax in a 
community of more than 500,000 
population brings $17.51 per per- 
son annually, compared with only 
$11.41 per capita from a one per 
cent sales tax in the same city. 

► Second, the tax is probably the 
easiest major municipal levy to ad- 
minister. Collection costs are low. 

► Third, the tax taps a source of mu- 
nicipal income — the suburban resi- 
dent—untouched by the property 
tax. 

In every metropolitan area more 
people use the central city's facili- 
ties than live there. More money is 
spent on police traffic work, express- 
way construction, street repairs, 
transit facilities, parking lots, li- 
braries, recreation and other serv- 
ices than would be necessary merely 
Lo serve the city's own residents. 

A swelling chorus of municipal 
officials laments that suburbanites 
who use the central city as a work- 
shop and play field pay little or 
nothing toward the cost of these 
urlian facilities. 

Like the sales tax, the municipal 
income tax extends the city's tax 
bite beyond the city limits. A St 
Louis mayors commit tec* in 1953 
called the tax "an elective means of 
requiring every person who earns his 
living in the city, regardless of his 
place of residence, to contribute to 
the support of the municipal serv- 
ices which he uses regularly," 

► Fourth reason for the tax's popu- 
larity is its apparent approval by 
city voters. In elections last year, 
the tax got a 76 per cent favorable 
majority in Dayton and an 86 per 
cent majority in St, Louis. 

Suburban residents, although re- 
quired to pay, have no opportunity 
to vote on the issue. 

City voters usually favor the tax 
for two big reasons. Ft caching into 
suburban poeketbooks spreads the 
tax burden among more persons. 
And it is usually presented as the 
only alternative to an even more 
onerous boost in property taxes. 

On the other side is the argument 
that the employe through his em- 
ployment-contributes indirectly to 
the financial support of city services. 
An active business enterprise pays 
taxes thai the local government 
would not receive if the business 
did not exist or was located else- 
where. The employe, whose produc- 
tivity contributes to increased busi- 
ness activity, is therefore parti v re- 
sponsible for a higher tax take. 

In that way he pays something for 
the cost of municipal services where 
he works while he also pays taxes 
for the support of the suburban com- 
munity where he lives. 

( Continued on page 99) 
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Is your Insurance as good 
as your car? 




You buy your car by brand. 
Its name is your guarantee of 
value and performance. 

The same is true of automobile 
insurance. 

For your own sake, buy from 
your reputable HOMEtown agent. 
He gives you service- 
not just sales-talk. 



It pays to take an interest 
in your insurance company, 
too. You need a friendly, 
reliable company whose 
reputation measures up to 
your car s. Then you know 
you re protected when 
a toss occurs. 



the HOME 



ORGANIZED 1853 




Borne Office : 59 Maw}rn Lan*, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE ♦ AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 

The Hnmr Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 



Casualty Insurant Fidelity and Surety Bands 
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We pay bills faster now 




Although one out 
of five families 
will face a bill 
collector this 
year, past-due 
accounts are 
fewer 




By PAUL HENCKE 



,NSUMER instalment debt has 
soared to an all-time high of $22,- 
500,000,000 but there is little evi- 
dence to support fears that any seri- 
ously sizable segment of the Amer- 
ican buying public will be delinquent 
in repaying this vast bill. 

In fact, the American Collectors 
Association, Inc., whose 1,884 mem- 
ber agencies service the past due 
accounts of 250,000 major business 
and professional offices, report that 
the debt paying habits of the U. S. 
consumer are undergoing a change 
for the better. 

The current reading on the ACA's 
unique "collectibility" index is a 
healthy 91.5. Last September it was 
82.9. Alvin J. Steinberg, ACA presi- 
dent and head of Capital Credit Cor- 
poration of Washington, D. C, says 
the following factors account for the 
rapid improvement: 

1 . Employment has picked up 
markedly in certain areas. (When 
employment is high delinquency is 
low. ) 

2. Debtors seem more concerned 
about holding their jobs by main- 
taining good credit ratings. 

3. Families show an improved 
attitude toward budget balancing. 
I Mismanagement of family funds 
is one of the biggest causes of de- 
linquency. ) 

Nevertheless, experience has dem- 
onstrated two things: 1, One out of 
every five American families faces a 
bill collector each year and, 2, the 
bill collectors are consistent in their 
ability to recover at least one third 
of the dollar volume of the past-due 
accounts entrusted to them for col- 
lection. The amount recovered by 
ACA member companies last year 
exceeded $250,000,000, 

"Bill collections constitute a fair- 



ly accurate economic barometer," 
Mr, Steinberg says, "particularly 
when you consider them on a re- 
gional basis. If you had looked at 
our figures during last year's busi- 
ness readjustment you would have 
noticed immediately that increases 
in delinquencies paralleled rises in 
unemployment. 

"Too many workers gear their 
buying habits to checks fattened by 
overtime pay. When business dips 
and overtime is slashed the worker's 
familv finds itself facing a lot of un- 
paid bills/' 

This is not to imply that people 
in the middle and lower income 
brackets are the only debt delin- 
quents. 

Some of the biggest fish in the col- 
lector's pond are high-salaried busi- 
ness executives, members of the state 
and national legislatures, or free- 
spending highly paid professional 
athletes. 

Individual bills handled may in- 
volve a few dollars or thousands. 

Nor is it implied that America's 
credit system is a colossal flop be- 
cause 10,000,000 citizens owe money 
to the firms represented by profes- 
sional hill collectors. 

The collectors themselves are the 
first to dispel this notion. 

"Credit buying is bedrock as far 
as our economic system is con- 
cerned." declares Mr, Steinberg. 
"Credit is being used more widely 
now than at anv time in our history. 
We estimate that §315,000,000,000 
in business is done on credit an- 
nually. 

"Credit unquestionably contrib- 
utes to our expanding economy and 
the high standard of living which the 
United States enjoys." 

Collection men have been char- 



acterized as "the policemen of the 
credit system" and they don't mind 
wearing the description. However, 
they reject any suggestion that they 
have the toughness and cynicism 
often associated with real policemen. 

"We operate on the assumption 
that at least 97 per cent of the 
people we deal with are honest," 
says Mr. Steinberg, "We believe 
that poor management, not dishon- 
esty, gets people into financial 
jams." 

The debtors whom the collectors 
contact — ACA members write 50,- 
000 letters a day and make thou- 
sands of telephone calls in the same 
period read in varying ways. 
Many settle their past-due accounts 
promptly, either in a single cash 
payment or in accordance with a 
budget plan suggested by the col- 
lection agency. Others balk and pay 
only after considerable persuasion 
by the agency, perhaps even threat 
of a suit to recover the money. A 
few never pay. 

The question of what a business- 
man should do about the bills which 
his customers have not paid draws 
this advice from Mr. Steinberg: 

"First make a vigorous effort to 
collect. This can be accomplished 
by a courteous, but firm, letter or a 
telephone call from the manager of 
your collection department. 

"If, however, the bill has not been 
paid in whole or part after two 
months it would be wise to turn the 
account over to a collection agency. 
Collecting is our business. 

"We are specialists in it. We do 
it well." 

There is added reason for not 
losing time in getting a delinquent 
account into the hands of an agency. 
LL S. Department of Commerce sta- 
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The All-New Kelvinator Hot'n Cold 
Water Cooler gives you control of 

THE COFFEE-BREAK ! 



tisties show thut the longer a credi- 
tor waits before trying to collect, 
the less chance he has of collecting 
in felt Average claims drop ten per 
cent in collectibility in 60 days, 33 
per cent in six months, and 55 per 
cent in a year. 

Evidence demonstrates that when 
a bill goes unpaid for a long time a 
debtor begins to rationalize his lax- 
ity on the ground that the creditor's 
service was inadequate, or the 
product was inferior or overpriced. 

"If the debtor has reached this 
stage of thinking," Mr. Steinberg 
says, "it is really best that a profes- 
sional collection agency be called in. 
The agency is an unknown "third 
party* to the debtor and he will 
probably pay it faster than be would 
a merchant against whom he is 
nurturing imagined grievances." 

Some businessmen hesitate to 
turn their delinquent accounts over 
to collectors for fear the customer 
will be bandied roughly and will 
trade elsewhere in the future. 

Actually, there is little chance 
that this will happen. The majority 
of present-day bill collectors do not 
employ the bullyragging tactics 
which gave their profession a bad 
name in the past. 

"The day of the collector who 
parked in front of a debtor's house 
in a car marked 4 We Go After Dead 
Beats' is long past/ 1 Mr. Steinberg 
explains. 

The transformation— and it has 
been considerable — is due largely to 
the ACA. When the organization 
was formed 15 years ago. reform was 
needed in many areas of the collec- 
tion business. Intimidation of the 
debtor was not uncommon. Collec- 
tors would stalk a delinquent to his 
office, telephone him in the middle 
of the night, fill his mailbox with 
payment demands sealed in gaudy, 
embarrassingly conspicuous enve- 
lopes. 

A more serioua abuse involved 
the processing of a creditors ac- 
count Here's what would happen: 
A department store seeking to col- 
led on the past-due account of a 
patron who had moved to another 
city would entrust the collection to 
an out-of-town agency. 

The agency would rolled but the 
creditor would never know it. The 
collector pocketed the funds and 
informed the creditor bv letter that 
the delinquent could not be found. 

To eliminate such malpractices 
in a centuries-old profession, col- 
lectors banded together to form the 
ACA. The association's mission has 
fcieen to improve the ethical stand- 
ards of the profession, to bond its 
members in order to cover defalca- 
tions, should they occur, and to 
educate the public to the value and 



Figure the time your employee* lose 
hum work in just getting to and return- 
ing from their coffee-break. You can 
eliminate this wasted time with a new 
Kelv inator Hot 'n Cold . . . serving 
water piping hot for making instant 
coffee a nil other hot drinks , . . (and 
cool for drinking!) And llie cnlh 1 
MTvrrl as near to the job as you like. 
Employees like it too! No use looking 
farther for a faster, cleaner, cheaper 
method of providing your worker with 



this morale-building convenience. 
What's more, there's no mess, no un- 
sightly hot plates or olhrr apparatus. 

Allowing the coffee-break is gjOOu 
business * • . con twilling it is good 
management! Overhead fakes im enfhe- 
hreak. Expenses go right on. So don't 
delay another day. Get all the fads by 
sending lor our new booklet "Ihe Heal 
AiiMiur Tt> The Cuflee-llrefik." You'll 
get the whole rtory on tins growing 
praetiee . „ . and how to control it. 



HOT'N COLD WATER COOLERS 



\ 




made in pressure and bottle models 
| 

KELVINATOR WATER COOURS, DepL 5, Columbut 13, Ohio 

That's what I need -'The Real Answer To The Coffee- 
Break!" Semi me a copy, without obligation, Tooav. 
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In at least 3 ways, this new and orig- 
inal adding machine — the Olivetti 
Electrosumma Duplex — speeds fig- 
ure-work performance. 1) It cycles 
faster than any other desk-mode! 
printing adding machine. 2) Two 
registers eliminate the need to make 
re-entries, to obtain grand totals. 
3) A new arrangement of control 
keys makes duplex operation un- 
usually simple. The machine also 
provides semi-automatic multiplica- 
tion and division; automatic credit 
balance; constant multiplication fea- 
ture; double and triple zero keys; 
comfortable sloping keyboard; high 
total capacity, 99,999.999,999.99. 
Yet it costs little more than conven- 
tional adding machines. Sold and 
serviced by Olivetti branch offices, 
and by 450 dealers in all 48 states. 
For information without obligation, 
write Olivetti Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Dept. CP, 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y, 





Olivetti 



d free 



importance of a credit record 
from flaws. 

As part of its educational pro- 
gram, AC A has published thousands 
of copies of pamphlets which ex- 
plain the need for maintaining a 
good credit rating. Copies have 
been sent to the personnel managers 
of large firms for distribution to 
employes; to banks, and to the 
offices of loan companies and other 
financial houses. In addition, AC A 
has made the credit record theme 
the basis for extensive releases, 
stories and articles. 

AC A member agencies are scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 
There are also members in Canada, 
Cuba and other foreign countries. 

Reliability of the agencies on 
ACA's forwarding list is demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that only $250 had 
to be paid out last year under the 
association T s bonding plan. The for- 
warding list has another value: It 
enables collection men to trace 
debtors anywhere in the world. In 
handling the overdue bills of a 
Washington department store, Mr. 
Steinbergs own firm has followed 
debt dodgers to such distant places 
as Tangier, Morocco, and Bombay, 
India. Recovered the money, too. 

Collectors seldom knock on doors 
these days. The agencies have 
learned that they can do their job 
faster, with greater efficiency and 
with less damage to the creditor- 
debtor relationship if they confine 
contact to telephone calls and 
mailed notices. 

Here's what happens after a list 
of past due accounts arrives at the 
typical collection agency: 

Each account is transfer ml to a 
card. The cards, in turn, are turned 
over to "unit managers," the people 
who make verbal contact with the 
debtor. At Capital Credit Corpora- 
tion there are ten unit managers. 
All are men, all have college degrees 
— most of them in Jaw or business 
administration. Before these men 
got their jobs they had to complete 
successfully an intensive four-hour 
written examination and six months 
of training. 

The unit men sit at desks which 
are equipped with a telephone, ear 
phones, telephone directories and a 
file of accounts. Most of the men 
make about 100 telephone contacts 
a day. At Capital Credit 18,000 out- 
going telephone c alls are made each 
month. 

Since the telephone contact is the 
only direct link between the col- 
lector and the debtor, it is handled 
with the utmost care. 

In dealing with delinquents the 
men must speak firmly yet politely. 
They must be diplomatic and com- 
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passionate — and quick to perceive 
a studied intent by a debtor to 
avoid paying. 

"There are two kinds of accounts 
that we drop as soon as we recog- 
nize them for what they are," says 
Mr. Steinberg. "The man who is in 
a condition of extreme poverty and 
the person who obviously is out to 
defraud our client and never in- 
tended to pay his debt. It is use*- 
less to try to reason with the second 
type of individual. You either write 
him off as a Joss or recommend legal 
action/* 

Because so many families have 
become delinquent through poor 
budgeting, costly illness, or loss of 
a job, the collector may suggest 
that repayment be handled in in- 
stalments, so that the burden of a 
single payment can be avoided. 
Collection men say this sympathet- 
ic approach has brought thousands 
of families out of the financial 
woods. Debtors have even written 
letters to collectors, thanking them 
for advice on how to manage 
money and avoid over involvement. 
Most accounts turned over to col- 
lectors are cleared up within a few 
weeks or months. Some accounts, 
particularly those involving a large 
amount of money, may require sev- 
eral years to clear up. The collector, 
as he settles each account, retains a 
percentage of the amount collec ted 
as his commission. In "retail" or 
professional accounts which are 
handled against consumers, tin- fee 
is usually about one half of the 
amount involved. The rate is sub- 
stantially lower for cases in which a 
wholesaler is attempting to collect 
from a retailer, or vice versa. 

Because there are many part-time 
bill collectors (justices of the peace, 
real estate brokers, attorneys ) it is 
difficult to say exactly how many 
people are in the profession today, 
ACA believes the figure 6,500 is 
close. 

The Association's members take 
al pride in being able to settle 
'tints without alienating the 
customers. Mr, Steinberg has a 
story to prove this can be done> 

He was in a Washington clothing 
tore one day, talking to the owner, 
a man who had been inspect 
mg suits on a rack nearbv suddenly 
approached him, brightened and 
asked: "Say, aren't you the collec- 
tion man who contacted me when 1 
owed money to this store?" 

Mr. SleinherK, slight! v embar- 
rassed, said he was. 

"I thought so," was the reply. 
Well, you were nice to me when I 
came into your office about that bill 
and I'm glad I was able to pay it. I 
like doing business here/' end 
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American Credit Insurance 

AND 

The Case of the 
Valued Customer 



THIS is a rase to illustrate the need for \inrriran (Ircdil Insuranrc. even 
where prior experience seems to indicate no unusual risk. Whether 
your own business is larger '»r -mailer than the one cited In n-, the *atne 
principle applies. 

The policyholder* a manufacturer doing a ^ro^ business m excess of $5 
million dollars, was covered to a total of some 700 thousand dollars, on a 
general coverage policy. A very old and valued customer, well rated and 
generally well regarded, desired a higher limit of credit than that provided 
by the policy OKI the basi- rd m-dit ralinp alone. Should the policyholder go 
along with the customer? Litllr il any n-k i-ermed to threaten* Still . . . . 

The policyholder's Credit Manager decided to refer the matter to his 
American Credit representative. A- i result, a rider was issued, increasing 
the coverage to I .VI thousand, ami raising the total policy amount to 750 
thousand dollars. Somewhat later, against all indications, the account had 
In hr hied a* a past due item of more than 19<> thousand dollars. Despite 
all appearances, the old and valued customer was actually in trouble, with 
the policyholder the largest of a whole group of creditors. 

As a free service under the policy, American Credit represented the 
policyholder in a series of meetings with the debtor and his other creditors, 
and managed to collect $70/jOO, This amount W*l prorated between the 
total claim and the actual coverage, and the policyholder also received a 
loss payment of KMUJO. with no service charge for the item collected. 
Thus, through the considered action of its Credit Executive, the policy- 
holder's loss, by reason of this $1.V7,<)00 total recovery, was reduced to a 
nominal figure, and there was no disastrous reduction of his working 
capital. 

Whether you are selling old and valued customers, or constantly expand- 
ing into n f - w markets von will find new assurance m all your dealings 
when you know that your accounts receivahle are as well protected by 
insurance as your equipment, your goods in process and your inventory. 
For your copy of a new booklet : "Credit Insurance, fts flisfon tmd Function*" 
write Department 41, First National Hank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland, 



American Credit 
Indemnity Company 

of New York 
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Grumman 
TIGER 



SOME planes which have 
passed Mach 1 shown at 
right. Speed of stilt 
secret Lockheed F-104 
said to be 1,500 mph 



DIAMOND VAPORIZES 
AT 10 

TITANIUM MELTS AT 
LITTLE LESS THAN 8 

STEEL MELTS AT 6 
ALUMINUM MELTS AT 5 

GLASS SOFTENS AT iJ 

FUELS AUTOMATICALLY 
IGNITE AT 3.5 

SOLDER MELTS AT 2,25 
GREASES FAIL AT ZJ 
KEROSENE BOILS AT 2 



NYLON AND RAYON 
WEAKEN UNDER 2 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
FAILS AT 1.65 

PLEXIGLASS BECOMES 
PLASTIC AT 1,6 

GASOLINE BOILS AT 
LITTLE LESS THAN 1.5 




All Mach-number speeds 

on ihis graph cal- 
culated for 35,000 feet 



AVIATION 
ASSAULTS 
THE HEAT 
BARRIER 

Makers of ceramics, plastics, metals, 
electronics, coolants, lubricants, fuels 
get in the actas planes approach speeds 
where airfriction melts metals and cool- 
ing takes more horsepower than was 
used to drive World War II fighters 

MACH 

3250 m 



MACH 3 

1950 mph 



MACH 4 

2600 mph 





Sound Barrier 
at Sea level 
—760 mph 



HEAT BARRIER 

begins in earnest 
at 1,500 mph 



Plans for Mach 3.5 plane 
reported complete 



By FRANK HARVEY 



THE AMERICAN aviation indus- 
try has quietly but intensively begun 
an all-out assault on the so-called 
heat barrier to supersonic flight — 
and the chances for American busi- 
ness, large and small, to join in the 
effort are excellent 

A supersonic research airplane, 
the Douglas X-3 Stiletto, has been 
amassing hotspeed data for months. 
The Stiletto goes so fast it is reliably 
reported to use 2,600 horsepower 
f more than the total power of most 
World War II fighters) just to keep 
cool. Current produc tion models of 
USAF and Navy fighters have al- 
ready moved past Mach 1 — 760 
mph, the speed of sound at sea level 
— in level flight on power alone. Ex- 
amples are: North American's Super 
Sahre. Grumman's Tiger, Convair \s 
102- A, McDonnell's mammoth sin- 
gle-seater Voodoo, and the still se- 
cret Lockheed F-104, reportedly good 
for 1,500 miles an hour 

The problems of the heat barrier 
are therefore not wild-blue- yonder 



romantics which may develop in the 
Twenty-fifth Century. They are here 
now, with all their problems and op- 
portunities in ceramics, metals, re- 
frigeration, fuels, electronics, propul- 
sion, aerodynamics and allied fields. 
These problems will grow constantly 
as the heat barrier is deeply probed. 

Nobody will ever "get through" 
the heat barrier. It is a condition of 
limitless depth, caused by friction of 
air on airplanes at very high speeds, 
The faster the flight, the greater the 
heat. Aluminum melts at Mach 5, 
steel at Mach 6, titanium and all 
other known structural materials be- 
low Mach 8 and a diamond turns 
into a puff of vapor at Mach 10 — 
7,600 miles an hour. 

Engineers are not at the moment 
shooting at 7,600 miles an hour — 
but plans for a Mach 3.5 airplane 
i 2,600 mph \ arc reported to be al- 
ready complete. 

Why go so fast? 

It's first of all a pressing military 
necessity. It would be dangerous if 
the communist countries developed 
a 2,600 mph airplane and we failed 
to equal or surpass it. The Russians 



have built large numbers of rocket 
fighters and have based them around 
their industrial complexes. 

These rocket fighters go inlo the 
stratosphere like skyrockets, con- 
serve fuel up there by gliding, and 
are capable of high supersonic 
bursts of speed during their inter* 
cept. When our B-47 stratojet bomb- 
ers first flew, they carried no arma- 
menl because it was felt that jet 
fighters could not catch them. The 
47's now have guns. They may also 
shortly have Voodoo fighters for 
long-range escort. Moral: Resting 
on the oars is highly dangerous in 
today's tense work]. Hotspeed air- 
planes are a military must 

Design of supersonic airplanes has 
already begun to show a "new look." 
Sweptwings look rakish and speedy, 
and are fine up to the speed of 
sound. After you crack the sound 
wall and go on up to 1,500 mph, 
however, old-fashioned straight 
wings < nme hack into fashion. They 
are built incredibly strong, are very 
stubby, and very thin. They give 
low drag, resist thermal deforma- 
tion, and are designed for sleek lami- 



AAACH 6 

3700 mph 



MACH 7 

4550 mph 



MACH 8 

5200 mph 



MACH 9 

5850 mph 



MACH 10 

6500 mph 




■MOST ALLOYS 
USELESS 
ABOVE 2.000° 

• INC0NEL X GOOD 
UP TO LSOO* 

-'HONEYCOMB 
SANDWICH" 
fttSlSTS CHEEP 
UP TO 1,650° 



- TITANIUM GETS 
SERIOUSLY WEAK 
AT ONLV 800 fl 




FULL "stagnation temperatures'' are assu??ied in graph. These oc- 
cur at leading edges of wings and other poirits where air rams solid- 
ly into airplane structure before taking on "laminar flow." Melting, 
in all cases, would not be instajitaneous. Aircraft would have to 
fly for long time at low altitude* But long before melting took 
place strength of aircraft's components would be seriously impaired 
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nar airflow, which keeps them 20 
times cooler than burbling airflow. 
The X-3 Stiletto has stubby straight 
wings. 

So has the Bell X I, the fuselage 
of which is an almost exact blowup 
of the shape of a .50 caliber bullet. 
The F-104 is reported to have a slim 
i four- foot diameter) fuselage, stub- 
by, straight wings, and a relatively 
low-power engine. 

High Mach airplanes wiJl be ex- 
pendable. The old reliable Douglas 
DC-3's were designed to last 20 
years. Hotspeed planes suffer from 
a weird phenomenon known as 
"creep." When metals get hot they 
get soft and wander around like glue 
in July. The hotter the plane be- 
comes, and the longer it stays hot, 
the more creeping of surface. You 
don't get 20 years service out of a 
high Mach airplane. You may be 
lucky to get 20 weeks or even 20 
hours. Creep deformation, since it is 
cumulative, sooner or later makes 
the airplane unsafe to fly. 

Creep may create a big new sal- 
vage industry where tired planes are 
melted down, recast, remachined, 
and re-assembled. The materials 
used under hotspeed conditions arc 
expensive. Salvage may be worth 
while and profitable. 

Materials, of course, are basic in 
the heat barrier problem, and tihe 
surface has barely been scratched. 
Current top materials are: Titanium 
RC-130A; Inconel X; Aluminum 
24S-T; 17-7PH steel; Mul timet; 
Haynes Alloy 25 (L-605) ; and Co- 
balt alloy steel. Titanium is excel- 
lent in tension; Aluminum 24S-T is 
better in compression and shear; In- 
conel X, which contains a very high 
nk kd content, retains its strength 
and corrosion resistance up to 1,800 
degrees F. An experimental air- 
plane, totally clad in Inconel X, is 
reported to be flying at present, 

A new internal bracing known as 
an "all metal honeycomb sand- 
wich/' under advanced development 
by Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, 
Calif., seems very promising in pro- 
ducing lightweight, high strength 
heat resistant airplane components. 
Foil- thin ribbons are arranged in a 
honeycomb pattern to comprise the 
core, which is then sandwiched and 
fastened securely between the metal 
skins. The metal skins themselves 
carry the load. 

The honeycomb sandwich is said 
to be remarkably creep- resistant up 
to 1,650 degrees F., and if the cell 
configuration is carefully chosen, a 
quarter-inch thick core with very 
thin ribbon metal in the honeycomb 
can stand a brutal two tons per 
square inch of compressive stress. 

Some variations of the honeycomb 
sandwich are: the "porous skin 



sandwich" (one or both sides of the 
sandwich arc perforated so cooling 
water can flow through them ) , and 
the "fluid-cooled sandwich" (it has 
solid outer skins but a maze of inside 
channels through which water can 
flow). 

Metals with thick cross sections 
tend to fracture under the savage 
internal stresses set up when the out- 
side of a piece of metal gets very hot 
while the interior remains cool. The 
solution lies in using a metal with a 
low coefficient of expansion — engi- 
neering language which means the 
metal can be heated without ex- 
panding or contracting much. Nick- 
el, when added to .steel in* the proper 
proportions, reduces the coefficient 
of expansion to almost nothing. An 
alloy with 43.5 per cent nickel has a 
coefficient of expansion half that of 
steel, and retains this property up to 
800 degrees F. 

A metal called Invar has a coeffi- 
cient of expansion l/30th of steel, 
and is effective to 500 degrees F. 

F. R. Steinbacher and Louis 
Young, engineers for Structures Re- 




It has been dinned into us \ho\ rhis 
is the Century of the Common Man. 
Thus we are in danger of develop- 
ing a cult of the Common Man, 
which means a cult of mediocrity. 

—Herbert Hoover 



search and Development and Lock- 
heed Aircraft Company, respective- 
ly, say in a joint study, "The de- 
velopment of low-expansion alloys 
might well make the difference be- 
tween a practical aircraft and a 
structure too heavy to fly. At present 
no other metallurgical contribution 
to high-speed flight appears to offer 
greater promise or is more within 
the realm of possibility." 

Keeping pilots, passengers and 
various systems < hydraulic, electri- 
cal, fuel, oil, electronics | cool in high 
Marh flight is. of course, absolutely 
necessary. This isn't much of a prob- 
lem in sub- Mach airplanes. A sub 
sonic airplane cools itself by giving 
off heat to the surrounding air. The 
engineers call the surrounding air a 
"heat sink," a sort of convenient 
drain down which they pour excess 
heat. As the airplane passes 1,500 
mph. however, the air changes front 
a heat sink into a hot water faucet — 
and starts pouring heat back into 
the airplane. 

One way to handle the matter is 
to duck the heat by flying high, in 
the thin upper air, and holding a 
high speed for a very short time, 



thus not giving friction a chance to 
heat the airplane. Above 100,000 
feet, however, air breathing turbojets 
and ramjets begin to lose power 
from oxygen starvation. Rockets 
are then the only practical means of 
propulsion, since they do not depend 
on outside atmosphere for power. 
Rockets nfTcr terrific power in a 
small package. The old German V- 
2, for example, delivered a half mil- 
lion horsepower from a dinky half- 
ton motor. Lt. Gen. D. 1L Putt, 
USAF, writes, . . the question is 
not whether rocket engines will take 
the place of reciprocating and turbo- 
jet engines, but when." 

To help in cooling high- Mach air- 
planes, engineers add powerful 
multistage coolers such as are used 
in the X-3 Stiletto, insulate where 
possible, pressurize the fuel tanks to 
avoid undue loss due to vaporiza- 
tion, and then use the fuel supply it 
self as a heat sink. They soak up 
large amounts of heat in the fuel, 
then burn the fuel and get rid of it- 
very neat, as long as you don't flash 
your fuel and come apart in midair, 
or superheat and gel vaporlock. 

Needed is some new material 
which will have the insulating power 
of Fiberglas, and still be able to 
stand up against the savage winds 
and pressures of high Mach flight 
when used as an insulating envelope 
around the outside of the airplane. 
Insulation is almost incredibly ef- 
fective at high speeds. An airplane 
Hying 3.000 mph at 20.000 feet, with 
no insulation, will jump to 1,250 de- 
grees F. in just 60 seconds That 
same airplane, insulated with the 
equivalent of one inch of glass fiber, 
can fly from Wichita to New York 
City in 25 minute without heating 
above 500 degrees F. Cooling sys- 
tems now available can reduce the 
entire 500 degrees F.~so it's easy to 
see that the fellow who invents a bet- 
ter insulation stands a chance to 
make $1,000,000, even after taxes. 

There are two kinds of airplane 
parts: "passive" and "active." The 
structure, skin, etc. are passive. The 
engine, electronics, etc. are active. 
Naturally the engine gets extremely 
hot without help from air friction, 
A ramjet engine—essentially a fly- 
ing stovepipe with a minimum of 
moving parts — would be the best for 
hotspeed flight, but a ramjet wastes 
fuel, is hard to control, and won't 
even start running until .in is cram 
mcd into its intake at virtually the 
speed of sound. 

IWkets are fine for getting an air- 
plane up to high speeds in a hurry, 
but rocket motors have only a few 
minutes before their fuel supply is 
gone— and a high-Mach airplane, 
with its great weight, stubby wings, 
and fantastically high landing 
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speed, is no airplane with which to 
make a landing without power. 

The powerplant for high- Mach 
jets for the near future at least will 
probably be the turbojet. There is 
no point in trying to describe the 
working of a turbojet other than to 
say that the rotors in the compressor 
and turbine turn at very high speeds 
and if one tiny blade of the t,000 
blades in a single compressor wheel 
should break — the plane and pas- 
sengers can be instantly killed. A 
turbojet engine gets very hot with 
no help from air friction. Cram in 
hypersonic ram air, and the situa- 
tion gets dangerous. 

A. J. Gardner, an engineer at the 
USAF's Wright-Patterson Field, 
sums it up like this: "A sea-level 
compressor operating at a flight 
speed of Mach 1 above 35,000 feet 
will receive air with a total tempera- 
ture of about 60 degrees P., and dis- 
charge the air with a total tempera- 
ture of about 500 degrees F. These 
temperatures represent no problem 
in terms of today's designs. How 
ever, the same engine operating at 
Mach 2,8 receives air at about 650 
degrees F., and discharges it at 
about 1,100 degrees F. 

"These temperatures represent a 
definite problem. M 

Cooling of turbine wheels by pass- 
ing gas or liquid through internal 
passages is being tried; certain en- 
gine accessories are being moved out 
of the hot zones; and an intensive 
study of blade design, ceramic ma- 
terial, and lubricants and coolants 
for turbojet engines at hot speeds is 
being made. 

In peaceful transport airplanes it 
may be possible to duck the heat 
barrier by flying high for short 
periods, but the military picture is 
different If a raid of communist 
bombers is headed for the United 
States, it would be most embar- 
rassing to find that the speed-time 
altitude combination necessary to 
make the intercept would place the 
interceptor at the point of contact 
glowing like a neon bulb, with guns 
melted shut, rockets exploded by 
heatsoak, and the pilot fried to a 
delicate toasty brown 

Military airplanes should, if pos- 
sible, be built to fly redhot if need 
be, without hurting the systems or 
the pilot Meteors come through the 
earth's atmosphere at extreme 
speeds, melt off a layer, and hit the 
ground without undue heating or 
stressing of the relatively cool inner 
structure. Long-range guided mis- 
siles may be coated with a special 
skin which melts off in high speed 
flight, and protects the shape and 
the internal structure of the missile- 
Creep is a big headache except in 
one respect: When a surface gets hot 
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This nation has historically and successfully relied on free competition as the best method oj providing abundance at reasonat 
Americans have come to view peacetime price-fixing and controls as necessary only where there is an exclusive franchise. Now Federal plans 
to regulate natural gas producers raise basic questions. Here the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee^ an organisation of small and 
targe producers and others concerned about the issue, tells why it believes a dangerous precedent is bang set. 

Competition vs. Controls 

A Basic American Issue as Seen by 
The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee 



npetition as the best method of providh 



rifTHERE is a major issue facing us all. It concerns a new 
JL interpretation of Federal laws that imposes controls on 
all natural gas producers who sell to interstate pipelines* 
This means that for the first time in peacetime history 
there Wll] be Federal price-fixing of a consumer commodity 
at the source. 

Supporters of such regulation argue with sincerity that 
it will somehow benefit the consumer. They imply that 
ownership of gas wells is so concentrated that regulation 
is called for. 

Opponents argue with equal sincerity that free competi- 
tion among more than 8,000 gas producers is clear iy the 
best way to regulate prices and assure adequate gad sup- 
plies for consumers. The Federal Power Commission, 
which is charged with imposing the controls, is opposed 
to such regulation. 

The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, and 
many others who have examined the issue, believe that the 
proposal to substitute Federal controls for free competition 
will ultimately hurt the consumer, will spread harmful 
effects to other industries and will benefit no one. They 
believe that if the American people understand the issue 
the people will reach the same conclusion. 

Here are key questions on which thinking Americans 
will want to base their conclusions: 

What is meant by "Federal Regulation" 
of the Producer? 

The federal power commissiox now has been ordered 
to fix the prices received by all the competing produc- 
ers for gas sold to interstate pipelines that transport gas 
for sale in other states. 

It also means that prices established in long-existing con- 
tracts between producers and pipelincrs were frozen at 
June 7, 1954, levels, and that any contract agreements for 
changes in these prices are no longer valid. 

If hut brought about this Federal Price- Fixing? 

In june of 1954, Federal price control was brought on by 
a new interpretation of a 1938 law. Congress intended 
that this law regulate the interstate pipelines which carry 
gas from producing areas into consuming areas. It specif- 
ically exempted "production and gathering" of natural 
gas. But the language of the law did not clearly reflect this 
intent of Congress, and last year a 5- to- 3 majority of the 
Supreme Court reinterpreted it to mean that producers 
were subject to Federal control. 

Many authorities do not agree with this interpretation. 
For example, Mr. Justice William O. Douglas, in his dis- 
senting opinion, stated: 



"Regulating the price at which the independent prodm er 
can sell his gas regulates his business in the most vital 
way any business can be regulated. That regulation 
largely nullifies the exemption granted by Congress. 



Ho iv do ice get IS at a rat Gas? 



v.:v>. 



There are 31 states in which natural gas is produced, 
_ but five southwestern states produce 85 per cent of it. 
The job of getting gas from the underground reserves to 
the 27,000,000 consumers in 43 states fails to three separate 
groups: the producers who get it out of the ground, the 
pipeline operators who transport it to market, and the 
distributing companies— local public utilities— who deliver 
it to the ultimate consumer. Producer sells to pipeline, 
pipeline to distributor, and distributor to consumer. There 
are more than 8,000 producers, more than 100 interstate 
pipeline companies, and 1,200 local public utility gas 
companies. 

Hasn't the Gas Industry always been Regulated? 

Gas distribution, yes. The local t^as company is a public 
utility and, l>ecause it receives an exclusive franchise, 
its rates have long been regulated by a local regulatory 
body. Similarly, the interstate pipeline companies have 
been regulated by the Federal Power Commission— for 
they are usually sole suppliers to the gas utilities. 

But there are no exclusive franchises in finding gas. Thou- 
sands compete keenly to find it and to sell it. 

Do only a few Rig Companies produce Gas? 

]VT<' J - No single company produces as much as 5 per cent. 
1 i The more than 8,000 producers compete vigorously. 
Often a single pipeline negotiates for the gas of as many as 
500 producers and ends up buying from as many as 200. 



W ill Price Controls on production reduce 
household gas bills? 

Hardly. On a national average only about 10 per 
the household <i urs [t , the producer who Inn Is 
the gas and sells it. That is the producer's total share, not 
his profit, if the producer gave his gas away, the average 
household consumer would save less than 2 cents a day. 



How did the Consumer fare before Controls? 

From 1945 to mid-1954, the cost of living rose 49.7 per 
cent while the cost of gas to the household consumer 
rose only a nation-wide average of 12 per cent. 



l>o ire hare Adequate Supplies of Natural Gas? 

Vigorous exploration by producers has added to our 
proved, recoverable reserves every year. Even so, re- 
serves have increased by only one-third in a ten-year period 
when demand has doubled. 

Is there a Financial "Risk** in producing Gas? 

Yes. Despite the most advanced scientific studies, explor- 
atory wells have no assurance of success. In fact, over a 
period of years, producers have drilled eight wildcat 
exploratory wells that yielded nothing for each one that 
was successful. Each well averages approximately $100,000 
in cost; some 51,000,000 and more. 

The penalty for a bad guess is increasing steadily, be- 
cause most of the known potential f^as-hcaring structures 
near the surface have already been explored and new wells 
must be deeper, hence more expensive. These risks are 
taken in anticipation of the reward to be gained from the 
successful wells* 

Iloir ran Federal Controls and Price-Fixing 
effect Gas Supplies? 

They reduce the incentive for exploration because they 
affect the possible reward and subject the producer to 
countless forms, applications, hearings and suits. This, in 
turn, could well lead to a marked reduction in new discov- 
eries. And normally when supplies decline, prices rise, 

lioiv can the Government fairly fix rates for 
Natural Gas Producers? 

It can't. What size bureaucracy supported at public ex- 
pense, or how skilled a group of absentee regulators 
could handle the job fairly? Regulation of more than 8,000 
producers, facing an even greater number of separate pro- 
duction problems, requires almost individual consideration 
of every well they drill. One producer may bring in gas 
with one $100,000 well. Another may spend $2,000,000 
and t?et nothing. A third may find both oil and gas. 

A fourth may be successful in one area, and unsuccessful 
in another. 

The result of an attempt to fix prices in a situation like 
this is bound to be indescribable confusion and delay. 



The real question is: Why Federal regulation in the 
first place 1 

lltnr unit Id Federal Regulation affect ( .on serration 
of Natural Gas? 

"tiederal regulation can only interfere with the excellent 
Ml conservation job now being done by the individual 
states because the purposes of the two are entirely different. 
The slate's interest is in regulating the rate of oil and gas 
production to conserve the energies of the underground 
pool, so that the maximum amount of these resources may 
eventually be recovered. 

At any point the producer may face a state conservation 
measure which tells hirn to do one thing and a Federal 
order which tells him to do the opposite. 



Will ( r as Control icork ichen competing fuels 
ore Free? 



Tin of\\ learned from experience that control of any- 
thing was an impossibility unless competing products were 
equally controlled. With fuel oil and coal free at the produc- 
ing source, it is both unfair and unsound to price-fix natural 
lt«is at its squire. 

Would other dangers arise from Federal 
Regulation of Gas Production? 

Since gas is produced in so many cases with oil, regula- 
tion of one can lead to regulation of the other. Where 
next would regulation extend? Would it not extend to 
another competitor, coal — and then perhaps to lumber, 
mining, farm products — anything that is produced? 

If here does the Public Interest lie? 

Our political freedom has depended on men and 
ideas competing for selection by a people free to 
choose at the ballot box. Our economic system has been 
based on the same kind of free competition among prod- 
ucts and services offered to a people free to choose. The 
public interest lies in this freedom to compete. 

The issue goes far beyond natural gas. It goes to the very 
roots of America's greatness. 



What is the position of the Federal Potrer Commission? 

The federal power commission has eleven times refused to impose price-fixing on the producers of 
natural gas. On March 22, 1955, Jerome K. Kuykcndall, Federal Power Commission Chairman, taid. 
We believe that no sound fuel policy can be erected upon such discrimination as presently exists against 
natural gas and in favor of other competitive fuels." He further said the Commission believes that "from 
every aspect of public interest and particularly that of national defense, that 
Congress should not single out natural ?as as the only one among A 
those fuels over which an artificial ceiling should be placed*" 

Pro tect the Public Interest 
Through Free Competition 



For further information write to; 

Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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HEAT BARRIER 

continued 

and creeps, the internal thermal 
strains instantly go down. Meltable 
skins may work well in missiles. 

Their application to current air- 
plane configurations looks highly 
problematical. 

The revolution in high-Mach flight 
will come in the shift in basic air- 
plane material. Engineers Stein- 
bacher and Young say, "At present, 
aluminum alloy is the backbone of 
the aviation industry. Relatively 
.speaking, practically all design in- 
formation and production facilities 
are geared to its use. A change to a 
new material means ftiat much of 
the data, experience, background 
and contacts accumulated during 20 
years will become useless and the 
accumulation of design data, pro- 
duction know-how, the acquisition of 
shop equipment and the training of 
personnel will have to start anew. A 
new material will lead to new ven- 
dors and subcontractors, changes in 
purchasing and inspection/' 

Nobody yet knows what metals 
will build future airplanes. Titani- 
um, currently produced in small 
quantities at high cost, seems to be 
the leading contender. Titanium is 
light, strong, corrosion-resistant, and 
stands up to heat. 

However, the progress in metals, 
alloys and ceramics is taking giant 
steps now that the heat barrier 
problem is growing in urgency. In- 
conel X, for example, is good to 1,- 
800 degrees R — while titanium be- 
gins to get seriously weak at only 
800 degrees F. It is important to 
standardize on the right material. 
If the industry tooled up, organized, 
and invested around the wrong ma- 
terial, the whole costly, time-con- 
suming process would have to be 
repeated. If Russia, on the other 
hand, chose right they would be far 
ahead of us, and we might not get a 
chance to close the gap. 

Temperatures above 2,000 de- 
grees P. render alloys almost useless 
because the ingredients which gave 
them strength, corrosion resistance, 
heat resistance, and so on, either 
precipitate out at 2,000 degrees F. or 
unite chemically with other ele- 
ments so that the whole structure is 
changed. Protective coatings are 
limited in utility. Most paints and 
nylon- type plastic coatings lose their 
effectiveness at 300 degrees F. 
Cadmium platings for steel cease to 
be effective at 500 degrees F. Most 
promising at this time are refractory 
ceramics: particularly oxides of 
aluminum, magnesium, silicon and 
zirconium. These oxides have al- 
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ready reacted to the limit with oxy- 
gen (which is why they are called 
oxides) and cannot be further at- 
tacked by oxygen* They can stand 
corrosion and do not weaken ap- 
prcciably up to their melting point 
of 5,000 degrees P. Structurally, 
however, ceramics aren't too good. 

In case anyone is interested in de- 
veloping or adapting materials to 
hotspeed flight, the following prob- 
lems bear looking into: 

Gasoline boils in the stratosphere 
at a little less than Maeh 1.5. Plexi- 
glass, used extensively in bubble 
canopies, becomes plastic at Maeh 
1.6. Unless adequately cooled, en- 
gine electrical conponents begin to 
fail at Maeh 1,65. Nylon and rayon 
lose their strength under Maeh 2. 
Kerosene boils at Maeh 2. Solder 
melts at Maeh 2.25. Greases fail at 
Maeh 2,2. Fuels automatically ig- 
nite at Maeh 3.5, and at Maeh 3.7 
glass softens. 

All these materials, if improved, 
offer chances for new business ven 
tares. For example, one outfit is 
testing air, graphite, and molybde- 
num disulphide, in main bearings — 
instead of oil. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation's Dr. Gordon Gain- 
er, by altering the molecular struc- 
ture of silicone oil, developed a very 
promising lubricant which stood up 
to 107,000 pounds per square inch 
of pressure before hearings "seized." 
This was four to eight times better 
than the performance of most ordi- 
nary lubricants. Thermal stability 
tests made with the new fluid ranged 
from minus 65 degrees F. to plus 
500 degrees F. 

Silicone "foams," sandwiched be- 

tween metal sheets or sil ieone 

laminates, made strong, heat resist- 
ant structures. Dow Corning Corpo- 
ration, makers of "foamed struc- 
tures," say they have properties 
which may bo useful as insulating 
material for electrical units operat- 
ing in high temperatures, as well as 
straight thermal insulation. Sili- 
cone loams are nonin flammable, 
low in density, buoyant after long 
exposure to water, and have superior 
strength under compression up to 
700 degrees F. 

The engine itself is open to great 
improvement. As things now stand, 
the engine and fuel necessary to 
reach high -Maeh speeds comprise 
the major part of the total weight of 
the airplane, leaving little room for 
payload. At 300 mph the engine 
and fuel take up 20 per cent of the 
airplane's weight. A 900- mph air- 
plane must devote 65 per cent of its 
total weight to engine and fuel. And 
900 miles an hour is outside the heat 
barrier beginning at 1,500 mph. 

The field for aerodynamic design- 
ers is promising. Design becomes 
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very important as speeds climb. If 
the airflow over the surface of the 
airplane can be held to the laminar 
condition (a smooth, sleek enve- 
lope) the airplane heats up 20 times 
less drastically than when the air* 
flow is allowed to burble and become 
turbulent 

Much research in highspeed high- 
altitude medicine is needed. For ex- 
ample, if an airplane climbed at 
Mach 5 from sea level to the strato- 
sphere—and if the pilot held his 
breath — he would die from air em- 
bolism — the air suddenly expanding 
inside his lungs and rupturing them 
on the climb* 

High altitude bends are common 
at present — to a fairly serious de- 
gree- — among pilots. Explosive de- 
t compression, the sudden loss of cab- 
in pressurization at high altitudes, 
can kill a pilot not protected by a 
special emergency suit. Blood boils 
above 63,000 feet without pressuri- 
zation; the body inflates like a tire; 
death is almost instantaneous. 

The human body seems able to 
take a great deal of heat, however, 
without loss of consciousness or last- 
ing injury. Air Force tests at the 
University of California proved that, 
under conditions of low humidity, 
temperatures of 160 degrees F. could 
be tolerated for more than an hour; 
240 degrees F — 28 degrees hotter 
than boiling water— was successful- 
ly withstood by human test volun- 
teers for 23 minutes. 

Nuclear- powered airplanes which 
can stay up indefinitely and fly at 
tremendous speeds are currently 
shrouded in complete secrecy, but 
we may be sure the United States 
government, through its agency, the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, is working on atomic- 
powered airplanes. These planes 
will be the forerunners of space 
satellites — and will be of decisive 
military significance. The American 
businessmen who get in on the 
ground floor, by starting now to 
study hotspeed problems, may rise 
Ope bright morning and find a 
booming ready made market for their 
pains, when nuclear planes are un- 
veiled. 

How soon will hotspeed plain-* be 
a reality? High-Mach flight is on 
lop of the USAF s priority list. The 
best brains — backed by billions of 
dollars — are working steadily on the 
problem. The designs, fuels, power 
plant, systems, coolants and the 
other materials to build a Mach 3.5 
airplane are reliably reported to be 
on hand at this moment. It is possi- 
ble — although not probable — that a 
Mach 3.5 airplane is sitting inside a 
secret IJSAF hanger at Edwards Air 
Force Base right now. end 
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73,000 



impressions 




and still going strong 



For more than ten years, the familiar little trade- 
marked figure of Reddy Kilowatt has been doing 
a selling job for electric companies on the surface 
of this business gift Zippo, 

You can see from the honorable marks of use 
how the owner keeps his Zippo constantly with 
him] Each time it flashes into flame, the donor's 
business message flashes into view— an estimated 
73,000 limes to date! 

That's mileage for a message — frequency of 
impression, ond impact you seldom get in any 
other way! What better way to have your trade- 
mark seen ond discussed? 

Men become so attached to faithful, easy- 
lighting Zippos that they carry them everywhere! 
Your message will be seen by scores of people 
daily— ot business meetings and on outings ond 
social occasions, for many years. The man you 
give a Zippo io will never give il up! Yet the 
investment is very modest. Send coupon now! 




Roddy Kilowatt rn a rHQiniorod 
trademark and i* uied by pormrtsiort. 




LIGHTS EASILY 
ANYWHERE , . . ALWAYS 

Zippu Manutocfunrtji Company, Bradford, Pa. 

In Canada: Zippa Man* ►tun mi Co . C*na*a Ltd., 
Hitnr* FUti, Qnt 



ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO., Dipt. Bradford Pa. 

Plecne give me full information aboul buiinnss gift Zippos. 



Nome 



firm 



Addreii 



— I 
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THE COMING 
BOOM 

Preview of 1960 

A report on the future business pros- 
pects of America, based on a five-year 
study by the Twentieth Century Fund 



THIS STUDY of our economic system, what it 
has accomplished in the past and its prospects for 
the future, is based on 1 'America's Needs and Re- 
sources: a New Survey/' sponsored by the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund. The Fund is a foundation for 
research and public education on economic and 
social questions. 

An expert group of 27 contributors, headed by 
Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst, executive director of the 
Fund, and Thomas C. Fichandler, associate re- 
search director, spent five years in compiling the 
survey. 

The new study is an extension of an earlier work 
started in 1942 and completed in 1947. The origi- 
nal survey has become a useful source of authorita- 



tive figures on the American economic system in 
action and has stimulated the trend toward mak- 
ing long-range projections of possible future levels 
of operations. It has also played an important roic 
in making Americans aware of the concept of pro- 
ductivity and its importance in increasing economic 
well -being. 

The current study is the most comprehensive 
ever undertaken by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
In ii the researchers have undertaken not only to 
chart the future course of American enterprise in 
almost every line but to determine how closely ac- 
tual accomplishment will meet future needs. Need, 
in each ease, represents the researcher's own judge- 
ment as to what would be ideal in his field* 
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Preview of 1960: 

more goods, 



Consumer demands and technological progress 
make the business outlook into 1960 optimistic. 

Our population is growing by 2,500,000 a year, creat- 
ing an annual demand for equipment for 800.000 new 
households. 

Income per capita and per household is steadily ris- 
ing. Consumers, having reduced old debts, have more 
of their income to spend. The demand for nondurable 
goods, like textiles, is due to pick up. Business can, 
and will T reduce costs to stimulate demand. New ma- 
terials ;md new products are also creating new demand. 

Technical progress and increasing competition are 
forcing a continuous change and improvement in pro- 
ducers' equipment. 

The assumption is for a substantial increase in the 
number of employed, a small increase in the number of 
unemployed, a shorter work week, and steadily increas- 
ing productivity, so that our national output will ex- 
pand by one third in the current decade. 

Should these trends in private spending fail to come 
through, then the government is committed, as never 
before, to Like all necessary measures to prevent a seri- 
ous or prolonged setback. 



The trends indicate, however, that any recession we 
may have been feeling re* ently will soon swing into 
another period of prosperity. 

Since 1940, the U.S.A. has been riding a boom- 
Certainly the boom sagged a bit in 1945, in 1949 and 
again in 1954. but indications are for a renewed burst 
of speed ahead. 

Unique in our history, the decade and a half of high- 
level prosperity has been fed by three distinct, succes- 
sive boom lets. 

First, between 1940 and 194o, we made a tremendous 
productive effort in preparing for and winning World 
War II Next, between 1945 and 1949, we converted 
and taxed our productive resources to catch up with 
the war-deferred demand for consumer goods. Then, 
between 1949 and 1954, we went into wartime produc- 
tion again to counter the invasion of South Korea and 
for a defense buildup for the cold war. 

The World War II production performance which 
launched our modern era of prosperity dramatically 
demonstrated what our economy was capable of turn- 
ing out when put to the test 

Just look at some 1944 production figures: 10,700 
pieces of artillery; 17,500 tanks, 30,900 ships, 96,400 
planes, 152,000 aircraft rocket launchers, 215,100 ba- 
zookas, 595,300 Army trucks, 1 ,4 16.8(H) tons of ground 
artillery ammunition. 

In 1944, our output of arms and ammunition was 
more than half as much again as all the Axis nations 
were producing. 

Meanwhile, our civilian population suffered rela- 
tively little for lack of goods. It is true that some few 
durable goods, like automobiles, could not be replaced 
once they wore out. All in all, however, the civil ians 
continued to be well supplied with most of life's neces- 
sities and many of its luxuries. For example, in 1944, 



civilian food consumption was the highest — and nutri- 
tionwise, the best— in our history, although approxi- 
mately one fourth of our food output went to the 
armed forces and our allies. 

The over-all war statistics are equally impressive. 
Between 1940 and 1945, American production of goods 
and services climbed more than 50 per cent in physu al 
volume, more than 100 per cent in dollar volume. It 
was a good showing, but we actually could have done 
better, if military necessity had required. 

At the height of our war production, in 1944, we 
were devoting only 4H p<>r cent of our national output 
to armaments. We could have increased that propor- 
tion simply by cutting down our civilian production 
and consumption. 

Between 1940 and 1944, we increased our labor 
force by 36 per cent, our work day by 5.5 per cent; 
we could have lifted both, if needed. 

As it was, by adding 8,000,000 civilians to the labor 
force during World War II, by increasing the work- 
week from 43.8 to 46.2 hours, by increasing produc- 
tivity three to four per cent, we increased total take- 
home pay enormously. Under the pressure of demand, 
prices rose 34 per cent. As a result, the wartime boom- 
let mushroomed from a national output (gross national 
product* of SI 02 J. KM 1000,000 ^2O7,6fH),0O0,000 in 
1954 dollars) in 1940 to $21 4,000 *000,(K)0 in 1944. 

A slight recession set in with the close of World W? 
II as industry sought to convert to full-speed peace 
time production. Virtually overnight, the government' 
wartime spending dropped from an annual rate of $1*0, 
000.000,000 to $16,000,000,000. Severe depression w:i 
expected, and, as late as August, 1945, the Director i 
War Mobilization and Reconversion grimly predicted 
that unemployment would reach 8,000,000 by spring. 



Actually, the return to normalcy was accomplished 
without advance planning, without government inter- 
vention, and without confusion or distress. 

Hercs what happened: Some 6,000,000 war-emer- 
gency workers quit the labor force to return to home or 
school, industry rushed through conversion and quick- 
ly began to produce to meet the huge demand for 
consumer goods. After the fighting stopped, wartime 
controls were removed, permitting an inflationary ex- 
plosion, which, while reducing the dollar's purchasing 
power, provided a powerful stimulus to production and 
employment. 

An unprecedented postwar outlay for veterans 1 
benefits — for housing, schooling, unemployment, hos- 
pitalization, compensation and pensions ridded fuel 
to the new fire. Consumers rushed out to spend their 
war-accumulated savings, to spend more of their in- 
come, and to borrow more for purchases. 

With the war over, marriages jumped; so did births; 
so did the demand for housing, furnishings, furniture, 
appliances, autos, etc. New materials, developed dur- 
ing the war, were brought out to compete with older 
products and to develop new uses — among them syn- 
thetic rubber, synthetic fibers, plastics, powdered mel- 
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more jobs, richer customers 



als, uranium by-products, miracle drugs, insecticides, 
detergents, paints, television sets and other electronic 
devices, home freezers, and air conditioners. Even as 
domestic demand increased, so did the demand for 
American goods overseas. 

In addition, new materials, new machinery, new 
automatic equipment, new electronic controls improved 
productivity. 

A brief recession came in 1949 T but then the Korean 
War broke out bringing a spurt in national output 
which attained new record heights, up to a crest of 
$371,000,000,000 in 1953. 

The third boomlet ran its course by mid- 1954. The 
military establishment was taking a smaller share of 
the national product; unemployment rose from 1,500,- 
000 in the spring of 1953 to 3,500,000 in ihe spring 
of 1054. 



Today prospects are looking up. 

Over the decade a 29 per cent rise is foreseen in the 
gross national product — the total output of goods and 
services of the United States as reflected in consumer 



expenditures, capital investment, government spend- 
ing foreign trade and business inventory. 

As against the 1950 national output level of $286, 
800,000,000, the 1960 gross national product is ex- 
pected to be $370,000,000,000 in terms of 1950 dollars 
<or S4 13,500,000,000 in terms of 1954 dollars). 

With population estimated as increasing only 16 per 
cent over the ten-year period, and the labor force be- 
lieved to be going up hy only 12 per cent, there will th- 
an increase in the amount of goods available per capita 
and a substantially larger output per worker. 

In 1950, it is calculated that there was a gap of 17 
per cent between demand and actual expenditures for 
goods and services, as against need for expenditures 
to meet requirements of adequacy. Indications are 
that this deficiency between demand and need will 
be reduced to but seven per cent in 1960, mainly be- 
cause of increased federal spending for defense. 

There appears to be no doubt that the United States 
has the agricultural capacity, raw materials, produc- 
tive capacity, labor and technology to meet not only 
the demand and needs for goods and services in I960, 
but, if necessary, considerably more 



What is Gross National Product? 

Basically the total figure is the selling price 
of goods and services produced. These divide 
into four general categories, relationships of 
which are shown graphically here. Money figures 
in charts in this section are in 1950 dollars 



1950 



Expenditures for personal 
consumption 



Inventory change and foreign 
investment. Tourist travel, 
other invisible imports 
may eliminate this item in 1960 



Expenditure for private 
capital goods 



Total expenditures of all 
levefs of government 




$45.o 



$42.o 



TOTAL $286.8 

BILLIONS 



1960 




$72.s 



$370.0 

BILLIONS 
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People: more of them-but older 




In I960, indications are our population will num- 
ber 177,000*000 consumers, an increase of 24,500,- 
000 for the decade. 

The outlook for I960, as compared to 1950, also 
points to: 




\94C 



1950 



I960 



The marriage rate will continue to slow down as it has 
since reaching its all-time peak in 1946 when women 17 
to 29 married at the rate of 148 per 1,000 



The typical family will have two or three children bo 
fairly close together and early in marriage. Large f; 
ilies and one-child families will decrease in numbers 




People more than 65 
working group, 15 to 65 

children five to 15 years 
children under five 



1940 SO i960 



The number of persons more than 65 years old will 
increase by 27 per cent and the median age will 
rise to 31 years. The median age in 1900 was 23 




The population will continue to shift westward, Cali- 
fornia is the number two state, nearly equaling New 
York. Florida, an exception, will also grow 



The big surprise of the postwar decade was the boom 
in babies. 

World War I kept Cupid busy, but that was a flurry 
compared to the sustained rush after World War II. 
During 1940-50, more couples took vows, and more 
babies were born than in any previous decade* The 
high remarriage rate added to the bumper crop of 
babies. 

In 1920, in the wake of World W T ar I, the marriage 
rate per 1,000 women aged 17 to 29 hit a high of 104, 
plunging downward to 89 per 1,000 in the '30's. In 
1946, the marrying rate for women in this age bracket 
soared lo 14* per 1,000, later dropping off toabout 100. 

The stockpile of war-deferred marriages, the post- 
war boom, and the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights for 
veterans, encouraged the marital parade. Not only 
more people, but more younger people, were getting 
married. The median age of new brides fell to 20,3, two 
years younger than grandmother was when she went 
to the altar in 1890, Bridegrooms making their first 



plunge at the median age of 22.7, were three-and-a- 
half years younger than their grandfathers were on 
their wedding day. 

The divorce rate also attained a record peak in 1946, 
with one couple calling it quits for every four couples 
exchanging vows. 

Three out of four of the divorced men and women 
remarried within five years. 

The birth rate which struck bottom in 1933—18.4 
new babies per 1,000 population— zoomed to a new 
high of 26.6 per thousand in 1947. Since then the stork 
has been showing up at the rate of 25 per 1,0<X). 

Immigration, which played a major role in the early 
growth of our population, has been reduced to a drib 
ble since World War I. It is expected to have little im- 
pact, if any, on the population of tomorrow. Nonethe- 
less, we must not forget that our Yankee ingenuity, our 
dynamic technology, is a hybrid product, stemming 
from the intermingling and fusion of many racial 
strains and national cultures. 
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Consumer market: 

$241,000,000,000 big 




Per capita income, at $1,490 in 1950, is expected to 
reach S I .r»H(> in I960, with household income simul- 
taneously rising from $5,210 to $5,530, Over the same 
period, the members of the average household will in- 
crease their ability to spend from just under $400 a 
month to well over that figure. 

In the aggregate, Americans are expected to accu- 
mulate a personal income of $282,000,000,000 {in 1950 
dollars) by the end of this decade. After tax deduc- 
tions, this will leave the consuming public with $255,- 
',000,000 in disposable income in 1950 dollars 
),000,0O0 in 1954 dollars) as against $206\- 
UXXUXX) in 1950. 

If these income goals are attained, the customer of 
19f>0 will have an over-all purchasing power for goods 
and services nearly one-fourth larger — in terms of 1950 
dollars — than in prosperous 1950, 

The trends indicate that the urban market will con- 
tinue to be a far more important consumer of goods 
and services than the rural market because money in- 
comes there are higher. The richest consumer market 
of the future, even more than today, will be the urban 
market of the middle and upper income families. 

The American consumer, on the whole, was better 
off in 1950 than in any previous year. But 1960 prom- 
ises to be even better, with per capita expenditures 
rising by seven per cent t from $1,270 to $1,360 a year. 

Even at these high levels of prosperity, there will be 
in I960, as in 1950, some consumers whose living 
standards do not attain a minimum level of health and 
decency, because of inadequate income or for other 
reasons. However, the gap between demand and need 
—based on arbitrary standards of need— will become 
increasingly narrowed. The survey estimates that, as 
against a six per cent difference between actual ex- 
penditures and cost of estimated needs for consumers 
in 1950, the gap in 1960 will be only four per cent. 

The three major components of national output 
< gross national product) are direct consumer expend- 
itures capital goods outlay, and government spending. 

Of the three elements, consumer expenditures have 
the greatest impact on our economv. For example, in 
19o0, national output was estimated at $286,800,000.- 
000. Personal consumption expenditures were $194,- 



■ DISPOSABLE INCOME 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 



TOTAL 


$253,000,000,000 




$195,000,000,000 








PER CAPITA 

$1350 



$1270 



1950 I960 

Per capita disposable income and expenditures 
will rise about seven per cent in i960, while in- 
crease in population will boost national figures 
by approximately 24 per cent 

600,000,000, a little more than two thirds of the total. 
In 1960, national output is expected to reach $370,- 
000,000,000 f in terms of 1950 dollars) , with consump- 
tion outlay at $241,500,000,000. Savings are expected 
to reach $14,000,000,000 as compared to $11,300,000.- 
000 in 1950. Thus, in 1960, personal spending will 
drop off to 6a per cent of Ihe national output as 
against 67 per cent in 1950. This drop is indicated by 
the rising trend of government spending. 



HOW CONSUMER WILL SPEND HIS DOLLAR IN 1960: 

colored areas, increase over 1950; black areas, decrease; white, no change. 

4 - Transportation 

12.1 cents in 1950, 11.8 cents in 1960 



Medical Care and Insurance 

4.3 cents in 1950, 4.4 cents in I960 



Household Equipment and Operation 

14,9 cents in 1950, 14.6 cents in 1960 



Clothing, Accessories, a*id 
Personal Care 

12.S cents in 1950, 13.3 cents in I960 



Housing and Utilities 

14 cents in 1950, 13.8 cents in 1960 
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Recreation 

5.2 cents tn 1950 and 1960 



Private Education 

1.5 cents in 1950, L7 cents in 1960 



Religion 

Six tenths of a cent in 1950, 
half a cent in 1960 



Welfare 

one half cent in both 1950 and 1960 



Food, Liquor and Tobacco 

33.7 cents in 1950. 33.9 cents in 1960 
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Food and drink: 

revolution reaches the table 



Americans, already well fed, are expec ted in 1960 to 
be consuming more food, more alcoholic beverages, 
arid more tobacco. 

The trend indicates a general rise of seven per cent 
for these three items, which together account for one 
third of the consumer's expendable dollar. 

However, with increased income and increased con- 
centration of population in urban areas, eating in 
restaurants and drinking of liquor, at home or else- 
where, is expected to rise at a 50 per cent faster rate 
ihan consumption of home cooking. 

Higher income and increased urbanization, together 
with spreading of nutritional education, appear to be 
building up an increased demand among Americans 
for dairy products (except butter), eggs, meat, fish, 
and poultry, citrus fruits and tomatoes, leafy green and 
yellow vegetables, other vegetables and fruits. These 
factors also are diminishing the appetite for fats and 
oils, dry beans and peas, nuts and soya products, po- 
tatoes, and grain products. 

No change in consumption habits or levels is fore- 
seen for coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar. 

Biggest gap between demand and need for food in 
I960 appears to be a six per cent milk deficiency. On 
the whole, though, the evidence supports the con- 
clusion that the nation is fairly well fed, and will be 
even more so in 1960. 

The average American family spends more than one- 
third of its budget like tins: for food, 28 per cent; al- 
coholic beverages, four per cent; tobacco two per cent 

Whisky and wine drinking, which dropped to about 
two cents of the per capita expended consumption dol- 
lar during the days of prohibition, trebled to six cents 
right after World War II. It has never attained the 
high levels of the preprohibition era. At the beginning 
of this decade, Americans drank an average of 17 gal- 
lons of beer per capita, four quarts of liquor, four 
quarts of wine. 

ftr capita consumption of tobacco has been rising 
steadily since the early '30*s, due chiefly to the growing 
popularity of cigarets. At the turn of the decade. 
Americans were consuming 128 packs of cigarets, 37 



cigars, about a pound and a half of other tobaccos, in* 
eluding snuff, per capita a year. 

The steady rise in real income has increased the rel- 
ative consumption of more expensive foods. Undoubt- 
edly education hns also influenced the appetite, since 
the shift in eating habits has been for the most part 
toward improved nutrition. 

Eating per capita has fallen off in terms of weight 
of total food consumed, but Americans generally have 
been enjoying more varied foods. 

As urbanization of our population increases, fewer 
Americans tend to grow their own food, or prepare it. 
Commercial processing of food — to make it easier to 
serve, pleasanter to the eye, more appetizing- — has 
made deep inroads on household canning and preserv- 
ing. Americans tend to eat more soups and baby foods 
already packed. Packaged food has been enriched with 
vitamins. 

As families become smaller, smaller food units have 
been developed, such as the lighter-weight turkeys, 
smaller cuts of beef, half loaves of bread, half pound 
cans of vegetables and fruits, and dwarf watermelons. 

The frozen and concentrated food processes have 
been increasingly appealing to the consumer. The con- 
eentrated fruit juices may lead to concentrated wines 
and beers. 

The development of low- temperature evaporation 
promises to revolutionize marketing of liquids. Con- 
centrated milk may narrow the price between producer 
and consumer. 

With our increasing knowledge, the American con- 
cept of an adequate diet has also changed, so that to- 
day the adequate 1 diet is the optimum diet conducive 
to general well-being, rather than a diet that is aimed 
at avoiding particular diseases, such as rickets and 
pellagra. 

It seems highly probable that better nutrition has 
p laved a part in the increased life expectancy of 
Americans, in spite of the fact that one fourth of the 
population is estimated to be overweight because of 
regularly packing too many calories into their food 
consumption. 



WE'LL EAT MORE OF THESE FOODS: 

OUAMTITr INOH WITH !•» At tOO 



Meat, poultry, fish 

Dairy products 
(excluding butter) 

Citrus fruits, 
tomatoes 

Leafy green, 
yellow vegetables 
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140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
90 



LESS OF THESE: 

Fats and ails 

dry beans and peas 

potatoes 

grain products 

nuts and soya products 



NO CHANGE FOR: 

Coffee 
tea 
cocoa 
sugar 



1940 



1950 



I960 



Clothing: must fight for its share 



The vast majority of Americans wear clothes that 
are wholesome, clean, and stylish- Yet, in 1950, some 
21,000,000 household units were spending less than the 
amount required to clothe themselves adequately. 

Most Americans have also become acutely conscious 
of their personal care; still, in 1950. one third of Ameri- 
can families and individuals were spending less than 
necessary to attain an adequate level of personal care. 

Although American consumers are expected to spend 
$32,000,(M.KUK)0 in 1960 ( in 1950 dollars ) , for clothing, 
accessories, and personal care as against $25,000,000,- 
000 in 1950, little narrowing of the gap between de- 
mand and need for these items is anticipated. 

Why should this be so in view of the trend toward 
higher individual and family incomes? Because, of the 
three essentials of living — food, clothing, and housing 
— clothing (and personal care) expenditures are the 
most flexible and, therefore, most sensitive to changes 
in economic status and to competition from other con- 
sumer goods and services. It appears that the Ameri- 
can consumer may prefer to spend more of his higher 
income for other goods and services, rather than for 
clothing and personal care. 

Thus, expenditures for clothing fell from nearly 15 
per cent of the consumer's dollar in 1921 to I 1 per cent 
in 1933, and did not exceed 12 per cent until 1942, 
During World War II, when durable goods became 
hard to get, consumers spent a greater part of their 
budget for clothing, despite complaints that quality 
had been reduced. This spending reached a high of 
15.2 per cent in 1945. After World War II, however, 
more of the consumer's dollar was attracted to other 
goods, such as autos and household wares, and ex- 
penditures for apparel fell to 11.4 per cent. 

Even so, America has a relatively high level of 
c lothing consumption. In 1950, the great majority of 



Americans were managing to attain an adequate cloth- 
big standard: $100 for an elderly couple, and $358 for 
other families of two or more persons; $50 for persons 
more than 65 not in families, and $279 for younger 
individuals. 

This comparatively high clothing standard results 
from three interacting long term trends: the shift from 
home and custom-made clothing to factory-made ap 
parel; the change in taste toward lighter, functional, 
more uniform styles; the trend toward newer, special- 
ized, man-made fibers. 

Stylistically, American clothing has had three main 
tendencies: toward uniformity, with the clothing of the 
moderate income class tending to approximate the ap- 
pearance and material of the apparel of the higher in- 
come class; away from frills and toward simplicity; 
and, more recently, an accent on youth. 

Technological developments have an important im- 
part on mode of dress. The auto encouraged |)eople to 
dress up and visit; television encouraged them to stay 
home and dress casually. 

American interest in personal care, on a mass scale, 
has been on the upgrade since World War I, stemming 
from the trend of population from farm to city, of 
women from home to job, of buying factory fabricated 
clothes, of increasing personal income. The auto, 
movies, radio, and television have made men and 
women, especially women, personal -care conscious. 

Invention of the permanent wave marked the begin- 
ning of the beauty parlor as an important business, and 
gave rise to many allied enterprises. Development of 
the home-wave kit gave the personal care industry a 
tremendous boost right after World War II. 

Over-ail expenditures for cosmetics, wave kits, and 
the like are expected to reach $2,800,000,000 in 1960 
I in 1950 dollars). 



Health: disease patterns will change 



For the people as a whole, the United States has 
made great strides in improving the general health of 
the nation, reducing maternity and infant mortality, 
increasing longevity, 

Nonethel ess, we face a number of important prob- 
lems in the field of health, particularly in the care and 
treatment of mental illness and the chronic sickness of 
the aged. 

As a result, the gap between consumer demand for 
Health and medical care and the actual needs, on the 
basis of minimum standards, is widening. In I960, the 
nation is expected to have increasingly larger deficit! 
of hospital beds (813,000 ) ; of physicians (45,000) ; of 
nurses (60,000) ; of dentists (34,000 ) . 

Progress in science over the past five decades h;is 
brought higher standards of medical care. We now take 
it for granted, for example, that the doctors and den- 
tists who treat us are graduates of accredited schools 
1 osts of medical care arc higher, too, especially hospi- 
tal i osts. 



Nonetheless, average earnings have- moved up so 
much faster that today production workers in man- 
ufacturing industries would have to spend only half a 
week's pay to get the same medical services which cost 
them a full week's pay in the later '30*8. 

As a result of medical progress, between 1900 and 
1950 the death rate dropped from 17.2 to 9 6 per 1,000 
population (mostly in the saving of lives of children 
and young adults through control of infectious dis 
eases) ; the life expectancy of newborn babies was in- 
creased by some 20 years, to 66.6 for white males, to 
72.4 for white females. 

Maternal mortality rates have steadily decreased, 
from 56.8 per 10,000 live births in 1936 to 8.3 in 1950. 
Infant mortality has been reduced from 999 per 10,000 
live births in 1915 to 292 in 1950. An important contri* 
hut ion to the saving of the lives of both mothers and 
infants has l>een the increased number of births in 
hospitals, with physicians attending 

While lives were being saved, the population has 
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been growing older. Today, there are four times as 
many persons past the age of 65 as at the turn of the 
century. This c hange in age has also changed the rela- 
tive importance of diseases. In 1900. the three leading 
diseases were influenza and pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
diarrhea and enteritis; in 1950, the three leading dis- 
eases were diseases of the heart; cancer or malignant 
tumors and intercranial lesions of vascular origin. 

The degenerative and chronic diseases associated 
with greater age have increased steadily. The number 
of mentally ill has also increased. Both areas need 
more research, more preventive therapy, more educa- 
tional programs. 

Mental illness is our No. 1 problem. On an average 
day in 1952, more than 700,000 persons — equivalent to 
the combined populations of New Hampshire and 
Nevada — were patients in nervous and mental hospi- 
tals. Nearly half of all hospital beds were utilized by 
mental patients. 

In 1952, some 19,000,000 persons — one out of eight 
of the entire population — entered a hospital for treat- 
ment. It is estimated that the nation could have uti- 
lized some 800,000 more beds than the 1,500.000 that 
were available in hospitals. 



Traditionally, Americans have paid their 
bills on a fee-for-service basis. In 1952. some 83 per 
cent of the private medical bills were paid in this man- 
ner, but voluntary hospital and health prepayment 
plans have increased significant! v since just before 
World War II. 

By the end of 1952, some 92,000,000 persons— about 
60 per cent of the population — had some form of vol- 
untary insurance protection against hospital or medical 
costs or both. 

The prepayment plans accounted for 17 per cent of 
the private medical bill in 1952. This trend is continu- 
ing to grow. 

In 1950, the consumer spent 4.4 cents of his dollar — 
$8,400,000,000— for health and medical services, calcu- 
lated to be an expenditure 50 per cent less than re- 
quired to meet adequately the needs for services of 
medical personnel and facilities ordinarily paid for by 
the consumer. 

This big gap is expected to continue into 1960 when 
Americans will probably spend $10,700,000,000 (in 
1950 dollars* for direct medical services, exclusive of 
tax dollars spent for medical care and health through 
thr government. 



Housing: 

losing race with population 




Between 1940 ond 1950 this country 
built 7,000,000 new housing units, 
bringing its total dwelling space up to 
46,000,000 units 

Prospects are that the present decade 
wifl see 1 2,000,000 new units built. 
Figuring obsolescence, I960 should 
find us with 54,700,000 units 



The prospects are for demand and construction of 
12.000,000 new homes in the U.S.A. during the cur- 
rent decade, as against fewer than 7,000,000 in the pre- 
vious ten-year period. 

The trend in housing demand indicates an annual 
consumer expenditure of more than $33,000,000,000 
in 1960, about 22 per cent more than in 1950. 

Bv 1960, the outlook is for the nation to have 54,- 
700,000 dwellings. 

In 1950, the U.S.A. had 46,000,000 housing units, of 
which 15,000,000 failed to provide reasonably ade- 
quate living quarters and needed to be replaced or 
rehabilitated. Although the average family had shown 
a marked improvement over the decade, housing con- 
ditions in 1950 were still considered far from satis- 
factory because ten per cent of the homes were 
dilapidated; 17 per cent had no running water in the 
dwelling; 29 per cent had no private flush toilet; and 
31 per cent had no private bathtub or shower. Cost 
of bringing these homes up to standard is estimated at 
$67,000,000,000. 

While generally improving our housing standards 
through adding or improving electricity, plumbing, 
etc., the nation has to accelerate its construction pace 
to keep up with expanding population and require- 
ments for replacing obsolete housing. As against 
the 1,200,000 dwellings expected to be built annually 



during 1950-60, the projected need for new housing 
is 1,550,000 units— a shortage of 350,000 a year. 

Housing, which includes utilities (fuel, electricity, 
gas, water) is generally the second largest item of the 
family budget, second only to food. However, as family 
income has risen the proportion spent for housing 
has decreased from one fifth of the budget in 1920 to 
one seventh in 1952. 

it appears that, once basic housing needs are met, 
the average family prefers to spend its money for other 
goods and services. 

The tendency over the past half century has been for 
new housing to be built in the city rather than in the 
country, and in the suburbs rather than in the central 
city. This trend reflects the general shift of our 
population. 

The best housing is found in the cities, especially 
of the North and West; the worst, on the farms, espe- 
cially of the South. In 1950, for example, one out of 
eight homes in northeastern cities was found inade- 
quate, as against seven out of eight in the rural farm 
areas of the South. 

In the 1940-1950 period, there was a strong switch 
to ownership occupancy as against rental occupancy. 
At the end of the decade, 55 per cent of the homes 
were lived in by their owners, and only 45 per cent 
were rented. 
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Home equipment: 

$35,000,000,000 for work savers 



Americans have acquired a taste for labor-saving 
devices which will make for brisk sales of household 
equipment into 1960. 

The big demand is expected to come for the rela- 
tively new items: clothes dryers, electric ironers, 
dishwashers, freezers, room air conditioning units, 
waste disposers. 

An increased demand for easier- to~maintain fur- 
niture and furnishings is also anticipated. 

Our consumer expenditure for household equipment, 
high in recent years, will be higher in 1960, 

Americans spent $29,000,000,000 for household 
equipment and services in 1950; are expected to spend 
$36,400,000,000 (in 1950 dollars) in 1960. 

The biggest change in household operation in the 
past century has been this increased ownership of 
mechanical equipment. In 1925, less than one per 
cent of the wired homes had mechanical refrigerators. 
By 1950, the mechanical refrigerator was standard 



equipment in 86 per cent of American homes. In ad- 
dition, by 1950 nine out of ten homes had an electric 
iron; seven out of ten had a modern cook-stove; nearly 
seven out of ten had a washing machine. 

This trend toward mechanization has changed the 
nature of the housewife's daily tasks, and decreased 
her dependence on domestics and on outside services. 

Domestic service has been playing a continuously 
decreasing role in the expenditure of the consumer \s 
dollar, chiefly because with other jobs available 
women who might otherwise go into domestic service 
can get more attractive work. A continued decline in 
the supply of domestics is foreseen. On the other hand, 
there appears to be an increased tendency for the 
husband to share the housework. 

There has been a steady trend, in both furniture 
and furnishing, to simpler styles, and to materials and 
finished products which are easier to care for, such as 
hard surface floor coverings instead of carpeting. 



Transportation: 

$7,000,000,000 for new facilities 



In the field of transportation, the most spectacular 
developments in the future — as I hey have been in the 
immediate past — will be in the air. By I960, short- 
haul travel by helicopter will be common, and long- 
distance travel will begin to undergo sensational in- 
creases in speed and comfort through development of 
jet propulsion, rocket power, and atomic energy. 

The popularity of the automobile also will continue 
to rise. The outlook is for 59,000,000 passenger cars bv 
1960. as against 40.01 K 1,1)00 in 1950. Auto production 
will be booming with 6,100,000 new cars rolling off 
the lines in I960. Record production was 6,500,000 in 
1950. 

The prospect is that the decline in railroad passen- 
ger business will continue. A similar declining trend 
is anticipated for transit passenger volume, unless local 
governments act to stimulate use of mass transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The United States, with its people highly industrial- 
i/.ed, highly urbani/.**!. and possessed of relatively 
high income, contains a substantial part of the world's 
transportation facilities: 30 per cent of the world's rail 
mileage, 33 per cent of the world's highways, 80 per 
cent of the world's motor vehicles, the world's largest 
aviation and pipeline systems. Continuing growth of 
our national output will mean a sustained upward 
trend in the demand for transportation, accelerated 
by the requirements of national defense. 

The rails, which for decades dominated our inter- 
city traffic, declined to less than half of all passen- 
gers carried in 1952. Today, the motor vehicle is 
the principal passenger carrier, accounting for six out 
of seven passenger miles of travel outside of cities and 
three out of four within urban areas. 

Because of this increased use of motor vehicles, per 
capita travel has jumped from 500 miles between 



cities in 1916 to 2.200 miles in 1950, with total travel 
per capita (intracity and intercity combined) now 
averaging 4,300 miles a year. 

By 1953, our people were traveling more than half 
a trillion miles annually. 

The private automobile, except for the brief period 
of World War II, has steadily been making inroads 
into the passenger business of the common carrier. 
Since World War II, only air travel has continued to 
rise in volume. 

The statistics tell the story. Rail passenger traffic 
hit an all time high of 98,000,000,000 passenger- miles 




By 1960, short haul 
travel by helicopter 
will be commonplace 



And we'll have about 
59,000,000 cars, one 
for every third person 



in 1944, then fell to 31,700,000,000 in 1953. It is ex- 
pected to decline to 22.000,000,000 by 1960. 

Bus passenger traffic rose to a peak of 27.800,000,000 
passenger miles a year during World War II, fell off 
to 19,700,000,000 during 1953, and is expected to de- 
dine to 19,000,000,000 in 1960. Local transit systems, 
chiefly buses, carried a record 23,000,000 passengers 
in 1944, when commuters took 309 rides annually per 
capita. By 1953, the transit lines* business was down 
to 14,000,000 passengers, 150 rides per capita. The 
prospects are for a further loss of passengers as more 
Americans buy and drive their own autos to and from 
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work, despite the increasing difficulties of traffic con- 
gestion and parking. 

The widespread ownership of automobiles stems 
from the growth of population, increased growth of 
households, the development of suburban living, and 
the increased demand for two or more cars in a single 
household. 

In 1930 there were 23,000,000 cars registered in the 
United States, or one for every 5.4 persons. In 1950, 
we had one car for each 3.8 persons. 

By 1960, we will have one automobile for every 
third individual. 

Today, there are seven car owners for every ten per- 
sons employed; two out of three households own at 
least one car; eight per cent own two or more autos. In 
t he West, 80 per cent of all households own a car; 16 
per cent, two or more cars. 

Demand for new cars in 1960 will be stimulated by 
techno logical improvements in both autos and hiL'b 
ways to improve safety and comfort of driving, and to 
lower cost of buying and operating a car. 

Air travel, down during World War II, did a volume 
of 7,700,000,000 passenger miles in 1950, doubled vol- 
ume in 1953. and is expected to attain 25,000,000/KX) 
passenger- miles by 1960, 

By then, the helicopter — today still in swaddling 
clothes — will blossom into an important transportation 
facility carrying more than 6,000,000 passengers down- 
town-to-airport, on intercity hauls of Jess than 300 
miles, and as a metropolitan area public carrier. Jet 



travel for long trips, turbo jets for the shorter trips will 
be well in operation by I960* and there may be the be- 
ginning of the convertiplane, the combined plane and 
helicopter for all-weather navigation, speed and safety 
in the air. 

Altogether, consumers are expected to spend $28,- 
500,000,000 for transportation in 1960 (as against $23,- 
500,000,000 for 1950) . This is 11.8 cents of each dis- 
posable dollar or 12 cents of each consumption dollar. 

The anticipated increase in population and high 
levels of industrial activity also point to more raw 
materials being hauled from source to factory; more 
finished goods being hauled from plant to consumer; 
more produce being hauled from farm to city. 

Freight movement has not grown as much as pas- 
senger traffic, but the freight volume doubled between 
1926 and 1952. In that period rail freight traffic fell 
from 77 per cent of the total to o5 per cent; truck traffic 
multiplied 11 times to 16.2 per cent; oil pipeline vol- 
ume increased six times to 13.9 per cent. Air freight in 
recent years has also been making some inroads in the 
movement of goods. 

In 1950, some $4,700,000,000 was spent in capital 
outlays for transportation; in I960, the outlook is for 
an expenditure of $6,900,000,000. Biggest item is ex- 
pected to be highway construction, with railroad ex- 
penditures next. 

Need for transportation capital expenditures in 1950 
is estimated at $8,600,000,000; in I960, the estimate is 
$9,300,000,000 fin 1950 dollars. > 
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Education: crisis will continue 



$15,300,000,000 




1950 1960 



1960 increase in education- 
al spending still will foil 
short of estimated needs 




REPLACEMENTS 



100,000 new elementary 
teachers needed yearly, 
Graduating: about 20,000 



In I960, the United States is expected to In* 
spending $15,300,000,000 for public and private edu- 
cation — about 50 per cent more than in 1950— yet 
this huge expenditure will be S6,600,000,000 leas than 
the outlay required to meet the anticipated need at 
the end of the decade. 

Thus, the outlook for 1960 is pretty much the same 
as the situation today; not enough teachers, not 
enough classrooms. 

However, educational facilities in the United States, 
although not equally available to all, are provided on a 
constantly expanding scale. It is one of the most 
widely available social services. Professionally trained 
teachers are the rule. 

An outstanding social achievement of the century 
has been the raising of the general educational level 
of the American people. Over the past 50 years school 
attendance has more than doubled. Some three fifths 
of the population five to 19 years of age attended 
school in 1910; the proportion had increased to 
nearly four fifths by 1950. 

In that year, 71 per cent of the adult population 
(25 years of age and more) had completed grade 
school. The median completed grades for the adult 
population was 9.3 years of school. The typical en- 
listed man in World War I had completed only seven 
years of schooling as against ten years by the World 
War II GI. Some 29,000,000,000 pupils were enrolled 
in elementary and secondary schools in 1950 — or 79 
per cent of the population age five io 19 up from m 
per cent in 1910. 

Another measure of increasing education is the ex- 
tension of the public school term from 135 davs in 
1890 to 178 days in 1950. 

The average number of pupils per teacher in public 
schools declined from 37 in 1900 to 2S in 1950, 
yet today more than 600,000 children are attending 
school on a half-time or part-time basis because 
of lack of available classrooms, and in 526 urban 
communities one third of the children were in classes 
of 35 or more. 

To meet the needs of a growing school population 
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and to replace teachers who leave the profession, 
more than 100,000 new teachers will be needed in 
elementary schools each year of the current decade, 
yet the number of qualified elementary teachers grad- 
uating each year is little more than one fifth of this 
number. 

The implications of this are serious enough to 
justify the use of the much overworked word, "crisis." 

An adequate program of education in 1950 would 
have permitted an elementary and secondary school 
enrolment of 31,100,000 pupils, 2.500.000 more than 
were actually enrolled. By 1960, enrolment is ex* 
pet ted to attain 42,000.000, or 1,700,000 short of the 
potential enrolment if our educational programs were 
adequate. 

Estimates are that, during the 1950-60 decade, a 
total capital outlay of about $3,000,000,000 a year 
would he needed to provide the buildings and equip- 
ment necessary to handle the number of elementary 
and secondary school children who might be enrolled 
under an adequate program. Yet, as against this need, 
the expenditures in 1950 were $1,200,000,000. Outlay 
is expected to be $1,700,000,000 in 1960. 

At the college level, on the basis of adequate stand- 
ards, the 1950 enrolment of 2,659,000 fell short of the 
desired goal by 1,468,000; and the 1960 enrolment 
level is expected to fall 1 ,564,000 abort of the goal of 
4,489,000 students. 

Private education, financed through direct consumer 
payments, has long been iasignificant by comparison 
with public education financed by the taxpayers. Gov- 
ernment now disburses almost 90 per cent of the oper- 
ating costs of primary and secondary schools and 
about half the costs of higher education. 

In 1950, expenditures for private education totaled 
&i.OOO,000,(XM) or about 1.5 cents of the consumer's 
dollar, about the same proportion as before 1 World 
War I, 

Outlay for private education of all types in 1960 is 
expected to be about $4,000,000,000 fin 1950 dollars). 
In both years, the gap Ik* t ween demand and need is 
estimated at about K5< MJ JH M U KM ). 
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Recreation: 

tastes won't change, spending will 



The increasing income per capita, and the decreas- 
ing work-day and work-week, will increase the na- 
tion's available time and appetite for recreation in 
I960. 

Our forefathers considered idleness the thief of time 
needed to produce the necessities of life. Man's sur- 
vival today no longer depends on endless toil. The 
machines which increased his productivity also gave 
him leisure hours undreamed of 50 years ago. 

The 40-hour week, the five-day work week, vaca- 
tions with pay, old-age insurance and pension plans 
have added to the attraction of recreation. 

Since 1950 consumers have been spending more 
than $10,000,000,000 a year for strictly recreational 
goods and service — five times the amount spent dur- 
ing the depression and nearly twice as much as spent 
in 1945. Our various layers of government have been 
spending another SLOOO.000.000 a year for recrea- 
tional facilities and activities. 

The tourist trade has been an important develop- 
ment in the American's penchant for recreation. This 
trade is particularly important to New England and 
the Rocky Mountain areas. For example, recreation 
produces about one fifth of the annual income of New 
Hampshire, More than half the states rate the tourist 
trade one of their three largest sources of income. 

The auto was the most important stimulus to rec- 
reation because it provided quick and easy access to 
beaches, golf courses, sports events, and distant vaca- 
tion spots. About 85 per cent of all vacation travel 
today appears to be conducted by auto. Air travel has 
been making an impact on tourist travel over long 
distances, and especially overseas. 

Recreation received another spurt from the develop- 
ment of the motion picture soon after the turn of the 
century. In 1946 attendance at the motion picture 
theaters reached an all time high of 81,000,000, with 
receipts at $1,500,000,000. Attendance and receipt* 
have slipped steadily since, to 54,000,000 and $1,200,- 
000,000 in 1950. 

Radio followed the motion picture in encouraging 
recreation. By 1953, some 95 per cent of all homes in 
the U.S.A. had radios; in all, 100,000,000 radios were 
in use, including 27,000,000 auto sets. 

In the 20's, the radio almost eliminated the phono- 
graph and piano; in the late 40's television threatened 
to blot out radio. TV, a late comer, attained large- 
scale production right after World War II. By 1953, 



more than 15,000,000 sets were in use in 46 per cent 
of the nation's homes. Even so, the development of 
TV is in its early stages. In the offing is color tele* 
vision, and beyond, three-dimensional TV. 

Americans, with leisure time available, have become 
increasingly hobby-minded. For example, amateur 
photographers possess 34,000,000 cameras, spend 
about $400,000,000 a year for supplies and equipment 
The movie camera's popularity is only just underway, 
with mure than 3,000,000 in the hands of fans. 

Since the end of World War II there has also been 
a boom in woodworking, gardening, model-plane 
building. 

Another trend observed since the end of World War 
II has been the sharply increased interest in more 1 
serious types of music. Sale of classical records ac- 

1950 RECREATION DOLLAR si 2,700,000,0* 
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counts for 40 per cent of all record sales — as against 
30 per cent before the war. 

In the sporting world, water sports have been in- 
creasingly popular in recent years; and there's been 
postwar boom in boating. Scientific improvement 
have increased the sales of sports equipment 

In 1950, Americans spenl their rccivalimi dollars 
like this: 16.6 cents for movies, theater and other com- 
mercial amusements (except athletics); 2,6 cents for 
spectator sports; 19 cents for reading, hobbies, and 
pets; five cents for organizations and clubs; 7.5 cents 
for participant recreation; 3 1.1 cents for radio and 
TV sets and musical instruments; 18.2 cmts for sports 
equipment 

Altogether, in 1950, Americans spent $10,200,000,- 
000. or 5 2 per cent of their consumption dollar, for 
recreation, nearly double the proportion spent for 
recreation in 1909, The outlay for i960, estimated at 
S 12,700,000,000 (in 1950 dollars), is expected to 
divide the consumer's dollar about the same way. 



Welfare: relief need may end 



Individual giving for private social welfare activi- 
ties, as in the case of expenditures for religion, never 
was more than a small fraction of the consumer's dis- 
posable dollar. 

Although the individual gifts are expected to rise 
to $1,100,000,000 by 1960— compared to S900.000.000 
in 1950— the outlay will still he only around one-half 
cent of the consumption dollar. 

In the past 25 years, government has assumed more 
and more of the existing welfare functions, as well as 



many new ones. Since the end of World War II private 
business has become an increasingly important source 
of support for welfare. 

In 1950, welfare expenditures by the government — 
including social security, veterans' benefits, public aid, 
relief programs— cost some $12,300,000,000, a ten- 
fold increase over the government's outlay in 1930. 
Over the same period, employers* contributions to pri- 
vate health, welfare, and pension programs increased 
20-fold to £2,800,000.000. The outlook is for continued 
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increasing expenditures by both government and em- 
ployers. 

Today, and looking toward I960, private welfare 
has been allotted responsibility for counseling service, 
family adjustment, group work t and care of individ- 
uals and families whose problems are only partly eco- 
nomic. From private welfare is expected leadership, 
coordination of public and private activity and experi- 
mentation. 

Public welfare has taken over the primary income 
maintenance functions— such as unemployment com- 
pensation, old-age pensions, etc. — to be performed as 
far as possible through social payments. Assistance for 
special groups will grow until social insurance is ex- 



tended to cover all workers and risks, the fund study 
contends. Perhaps special assistance , as for veterans, 
may be required permanently. It is anticipated, how- 
ever, that public relief type of welfare will soon become 
unnecessary. 

In addition, the industrial welfare programs are 
growing. An expansion of 50 per cent is anticipated in 
this area during the current decade. 

As a whole, welfare expenditures — private, indus- 
trial, and public -amounted to $16,900,000,000 in 
1950, and will probably amount to $22,900,000,000 
(in 19i>0 dollars) in 1960. The gap between actual 
expenditures and needed outlav is expected to decline 
from $3,600,000,000 in 1950 to SI, 800,000, 000 in 1960. 



Religion: 

church gets half cent per dollar 




The organized religious bodies of the United States 
can expect increased total expenditures over the dec- 
ade, but also a smaller part of the consumer's dollar. 

In 1909, Americans spent one cent out of every dol- 
lar for church activities; by 1952, this percentage fell 
to six tenths of one per cent. The outlook for 1960 
is an outlay of .54 per cent 

Dollarwise, however, expenditure for religion is ex- 
pected to rise from $1,100,000,000 to $1,300,000,000. 
Construction expenditures will also increase from 
$409,000,000 in 1950 to a probable $550,000,000 in 
the year 1960. 

These combined sums will fall more than 25 per 
cent short of the estimated needs of the religious 
groups to fulfill their goals for 1960, including more 
adequate compensation for clergymen, employment of 
trained religious workers, new mission programs, and 
new buildings. 

Although organized religion represents a relatively 
small share of the economic life of the nation, total 
contributions to churches constitute as much as one 
half of all the philanthropise giving by our people. 

Since World War II, church membership has in- 
creased throughout the United States, partly due to 
the increased birth rate, and partly because of the 
critical nature of the times. 

America probably offers a wider choice of religious 
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worship in both form and substance than any other 
country. In 1950, some 92,000,000 Americans were 
estimated to be members of 260 different religious 
groups, which maintain nearly 2#o\04X) churches. The 
average church had more than 300 members, and the 
average member contributed about 35 cents a week 
toward support of activities and benevolences. 



Capital expenditures: 

will grow 25 per cent 

Am 



American investment in capital goods is expected to 
jump by more than one fourth in 1960 as compared to 
the beginning of the decade. 

Principal stimulant of this boost is private indus- 
fimf c ! r * ve to expand its plant and equipment. A two- 
mths lnc rease in industry's outlay for new plants and 
equipment is foreseen, with all areas of private enter- 
prise except one participating. Only the mining indus- 
try is unlikely to increase its capital investment. 

The capital goods boom will pick up more power 
from expenditures for developmental and public con- 
struction- such as highways, airports, urban redevel- 
opment, conservation projects. These outlays are ex- 



pected to rise by two thirds in 1960 as against 1950. 

Consumer construction, however, may decline some- 
what, with slackened spending for housing, compared 
to spending rate after World War II, more than offset- 
ting increased demand for hospitals, schools, churches, 
and recreational facilities. Of the three major com- 
ponents of national output — consumer expenditures, 
capital goods outlay, and government spending — cap- 
ital goods outlay is the smallest It rarely exceeds one 
sixth of the national output and it fluctuates — up dur- 
ing prosperity, down during depression. 

For example, in the boom year, 1950, investment in 
capital goods soared to $ * r > 2 . 4 f X ) , 000 , f K)0 , or 3 3 / 2 tiroes 
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the amount invested in 1940; by 1960 T the capital ex- 
enditures are expects] to reach $66,500,000,000 an- 
nually i in terms of l!-»r*0 dollars ) . 

In 1950, of each dollar spent on capital goods, 68 
cents went for private productive facilities, 32 cents 
for consumer construction, and ten cents for develop 
mental and public construction. In I960, the capital 
investment dollar is expected to be spent as follows: 
63.5 cents for industrial expansion; 24 .5 cents for con- 
sumer construction; 12 cents for developmental and 
public construction. 

Industry displayed its greatest prewar surge of con- 
fidence in the future in 1929 with an expansion outlay 
$10,700,000,000 for capital investment. Plant and 
equipment expenditures for private productive facili- 
ties plummeted to $2,600,000,000 in 1933. 

Not until after World War II was confidence re- 
stored to the extent of the 1929 peak. By 1950, how- 
ever, industrial expansion called for an outlay three 
times that of 1929, or $30,300,000,000. In I960 capital 
^nditures for private productive facilities are ex- 
ited to reach $42,300,000,000. More of this is likely 
to he spent for modernization Hi; m for expansion. 

Biggest capital outlay in 1960 will be for manufac- 
turing plant and equipment: $11,000,000,000 compared 
to $7,500,000,000 in 1950. Outlay for farm capital 
goods is expected to rise from $4, 000, 000, CM X) in 1950 to 
$5,700,000,000 in 1960. Public utilities are expected to 
spend $4,300,000,000 in I960, up one third from 1950, 
The communication industries will boom and outlays 
for planes, trucks, and intercity buses will increase. 

All in all, so far as private productive facilities are 
concerned, the gap between demand, in terms of money 
spent, and need is expected to narrow from 15 per cent 
in 1950 to six per cent in 1 960. 

In consumer construction, on the other hand, the 
gap between demand and need is expected to widen 
Estimated expenditures for housing, schools, and other 
consumer construction goods in 1950 was $16,800,000,- 
as against a calculated need for an outlay of $20,- 
700,000,000; in 1960 the expenditure is seen as declin- 
ing to S 16,200,000,000 as against a projected need of 
$21,400,000,000. 
Although developmental works and public enter- 
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Public and private capital expenditures (1 950 dollars! 

prise construction — principally highways, conserva- 
tion, and development projects — usually account for 
only a small fraction of total expenditures for capital 
goods, the gap between estimates of demand and need 
in this field is much larger than in the case of either 
consumer construction or productive facilities, 

As against expenditures of $4,800,000,000 in 1950 
and 87,300,000,000 in I960, need is projected at an 
average spending rate of $10,700,000,000 in 1950 and 
$11,4(>0,000,000 in 1960, 

It would require $5,500,000,000 annually to give us 
a superlative interregional highway system, wit!) re- 
built state highways, rural roads, and city streets. 

Looking at developmental and publie construction 
from another approach, we find that it would cost from 
$85,500,000,000 to S9 1 ,300,000,000 (in 1950 dollars 
to eliminate all our urban residential slums and blight 
ed areas, and to provide every family living in urban 
areas in 1950 with at least a minimum standard dwell- 
ing in a satisfactory neighborhood. In a like manner, 
planning ahead, it would cost more than $103,000, 
000,000 to meet the possibilities for land, forest and 
water conservation and development. 



Government expenditures: 

half again as big 



Spending by government— -federal, state, and local — 
is expected to attain a level mure than 50 per cent 
higher in 1960 than in 1950. 

Basis for this estimated jump is the anticipated in- 
erease in national defense spending. 

In 1950 combined government expenditures were 
*81,<KX),000,000, with $42,000,0OO.OfK) being spent for 
goods and services. Yet some estimates are that this 
spending level failed to meet needs — particularly for 
national defense—by some $35,000,000,000. 

Catching up with these defense deficiencies, to- 
gether with anticipated substantial rises in spending 
for public welfare, social security costs and highway 
construction, is expected to bring the 1960 outlay up 
to $94,500,000,000, of which $72,500,000,000 would be 
for goods and services. 

The gap between probable and needed expenditures 
in 1960 is expected to shrink to 812.000.000,000 or to 
about one third of the 1950 deficiency. The largest 



I960 deficiencies in needed outlays will be for educa- 
tion, public welfare, social insurance and highway 
construction. 

Since World War I, governmental expenditures- 
federal, state, and local alike— have been steadily mov- 
ing upward, partly because of increased prices; partly 
because of more and expanded se rvices. Some of these 
new services have come in response to public demand; 
others, like national defense and foreign aid. have been 
imposed by world developments. 

Per capita government expenditures — in terms of 
1950 dollars were just about $100 in 1913, soared to 
$460 in 1950, and are still going up. In 1913, foreign 
aid was negligible, but amounted to $31 per capita in 
1950; social security, which had been similarly negli 
gible four decades ago, cast $48 per capita. 

Between 1913 and 1950, interest on public debt 
zoomed from $1.66 to $42.81 per capita; payments for 
agriculture and natural resources, principally farm aid. 
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from $2.10 to $29.20; and national defense, from $8.62 
to $83.19, 

Per capita expenditures over this period quintupled 
for public welfare and veterans* compensation and pen- 
sions; trebled for education, health and community 
facilities; doubled for transportation. 

To keep up with this trend, the combined public 
payroll has steadily risen so that by 1950 one out of 
eight persons employed in the United States had a gov- 
ernment job. By 1952, with the Korean war activity, 
one out of seven employed Americans was working for 
some government unit, including the armed forces. 

The impact of two world wars and the depression 
has forced local government spending — which account* 
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ed for nearly 60 per cent of the total government out- 
lays in 1913— into a secondary role. In fiscal 1952, 
the 117,000 local governmental units spent but 20 
per cent of the total governmental expenditures of 
$92,0£0,000,<XK), in terms of 1950 dollars. Federal 
spending, which accounted for Jess than one third of 
the outlay in 1913, was up to 70 per cent in 1952. The 
state governments' share or the spending remained 
fairly stable, between ten and 11 per cent. 

The big swing toward giving federal government the 
biggest purse to spend lias taken plaee over the past two 
decades. In that period total government expenditures 
have increased eight times, but federal expenditures 
alone have multiplied 1 6 times. 
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Foreign trade, Inventories: 

one increasing, one stable 



In foreign trade, the I960 prospects are for an in- 
CTsase in both exports and imports. However, exports 
seem likely to increase more than imports so that the 
Merchandise balance of trade will become even more 
favorable to the United Stales in the future than in re- 
cent years. 

American investments abroad are expected to dou- 
ble, but. even so, income from our growing total of 
foreign investment may exceed annual fresh capital 
outflow by as much as 35 per cent. 

These two factors likely to result in favorable bal- 
ance to the United States of about $2,000,000,000 are 
expected to be more than offset by American aid 
abroad, tourist travel, private remittances and dona 
tions, and payments for foreign merchant marine 
services. 

The Civil War started the transformation of the 
United States from a raw materials supplying nation, 
with an import surplus, to an industrialized nation 



with an export surplus The United States entered 
World War I as a debtor nation, emerged as a creditor 
nation. 

World War □ achieved a third transformation: The 
tremendous expansion of our industry and agriculture 
left the rest of the free world dependent on our econ- 
omy as never before. 

During the past 65 years our foreign trade has be- 
come smaller and smaller in comparison with our in- 
ternal trade and production, although exports have 
become an increasingly important outlet for our agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Business inventories which together with export ha I 
ance make up a tiny pari of the national output in 
contrast to consumer expenditures, capital investment 
and government spending — are expected to remain 
relatively stable. 

No significant change in business inventories is fore- 
cast in 1960 as against 1950. 
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Natural Resources: 

more use, some needs lacking 



There's no doubt that the United States has or can 
get the natural resources to meet the demands and 
needs of the nation for 1960. 

Nonetheless, looking to the future we must recog- 
nize that even a country so blessed with natural re- 
sources as America is, does not have an inexhaustible 
store of the raw materials essential to an industrialized 
Society seeking to maintain high levels of prosperity 
while simultaneously strengthening its security system. 

The American economy produces about 40 per cent 
of the world's output of industrial goods. As a result, 
the United States uses an enormous quantity of raw 
materials every year For example, in 1950 our econo- 
my consumed 2,500,000,000 tons of raw materials and 
foods, or about 18 tons per capita. Fuel consumption 
alone was seven tons per capita. 

The United States consumes many raw materials at 
a rate equal to all the rest of the world combined. Our 
country accounts for half the worlds steel capacity. It 
consumes nine tenths of the world s natural gas, more 
than half of the world's crude petroleum. The United 
States is the world's largest consumer of all the major 
metals, mineral fuels, and principal nonmetallic min- 
erals and, with certain significant exceptions, is also 
their leading producer. 

Although we had imported some raw materials for 
many decades — tin, chromite, manganese, nickel, tung- 
sten, and rubber, among them — we were pretty much 
self 'Sufficient in raw materials as a whole until 1940. 
Since then, especially since World War II, our de- 
mands for raw materials have generally exceeded do- 
mestic supplies. 

By 1950 we just about met our requirements for nat- 
ural gas and cement, but were wholly, or almost wholly, 
dependent on foreign countries for tin, nickel, asbestos, 
graphite, antimony, manganese, chromite, columbium, 
beryl, cobalt, diamonds, and quartz. More than half of 
our bauxite, lead and mercury had to be imported. A 
substantial portion of our requirements of magnesium, 
tungsten, fluorspar, copper and zinc had to be brought 
in from abroad. We even imported some iron ore, crude 
petroleum, and potash. 

These growing shortages create no serious problem 
for I960. It is estimated that the United States must 
consume 22 per cent more industrial raw materials 
than in 1950 to meet the demands for goods and serv- 
ices projected for 1960. Such an increase or even a 
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much larger one, would be easily within our reach. 

However, looming in the future is the specter of 
shortages in petroleum, copper, zinc, lead. The most in- 
tense and acute deficiencies threaten in the additive 
alloys for steel, which are relatively scarce the world 
over — nickel, cobalt, columbium, tantalum, tungsten, 
molybdenum, and vanadium. 

Denied access to the imported raw materials via 
trade, the United States would be compelled to in- 
crease its present 4.5 per cent of total manpower de- 
voted to producing raw materials to utilize domestic 
low-grade reserves, and develop substitutes. 

Because of the uncertainties of the future, it would 
seem wise for the United States to promote intensive 
research designed to develop new techniques for uti- 
lizing these reserves of low-grade resources; to rely on 
imports as much as possible to maintain our domestic 
reserves of critical materials; and to maintain a stock- 
piling program for materials that can be stored without 
deterioration and would lx> vital in another war. 




Our nation has ample agricultural resources easily to 
meet foreseeable demands in 1960. These demands are 
expected to increase by 20 per cent over 1950. So well 
off are we in this resource that it would have taken little 
effort for our farms to have produced by 19o;i the food, 
fibers, and tobaccos required to meet both estimated 
demand and need in I960. 



New lands can be brought to production, increasing 
our crop land by 40 per cent if necessary. Land already 
under cultivation can be made to produce 50 per cent 
more through improved management practices and 
mechanization. 

To meet home consumption requirements, the 
United States is expected to have under cultivation 
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some 400,000,000 acres in 1960, with 40,000,000 a< 
additional for export. 

We cultivated 346,000,000 in 1950. 

The outstanding feature of agriculture today is the 
progress in productivity. When the country was settled, 
it took nine farm workers to produce food enough to 
sustain themselves plus one city worker. In 1940 one 
farm worker could produce enough to feed himself and 
nine others* 

In the 1940-50 decade, production per man rose 44 
per cent. Acres harvested per worker increased from 
35 in 1940 to 47 in 1950. Today one farmer can 
grow enough to feed 14 mouths besides his own. By 
1960, prospects are that one worker will harvest 56 
acres. This means that fewer farm workers will be 
needed to produce 20 per cent more agricultural goods 
in 1960 than in 1950. 

In recent years, the United States' princ ipal agricul- 
tural problem — which is still with us — has not been 
meeting demand but handling huge surpluses. This 
problem stems from our tremendous reservoir of pro- 
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ductivity, which filled the needs of both the United 
States and its allies in World War II despite an acute 
shortage of farm labor. In 1944 f for example, agricul- 
tural production rose 25 per cent over 1940. 



Industrial capacity: 

can meet every need 




Basic capacity growth, 
four major industries 



The enormous expansion of our industrial capacity 
during and since World War II makes it clear that our 
vast productive plant is a flexible man-made resource 
which, barring atomic devastation, will prove equal to 
any imaginable need. 

World War 11 demonstrated that the United States 
can meet deficiencies in plant and equipment very 
quickly. So fast did we create new physical plants dur- 
ing World War II that fears of postwar excess capacity 
arose. Yet in many fields, the postwar boom in indus- 
trial expansion greatly surpassed even the phenomenal 
wartime growth as demand mushroomed rather than 
diminished. 

During the first half of the war decade, we created 
niore than $50,000,000,000 worth of new productive la- 
unities, publie and private. Manufacturing facilities 
were increased by one third. As ;i result, the nation s 
plants not only kept pace with military demands dur- 
ing the 1940-44 period, but went ahead so fast that, in 
a number of instances, entire plants — for example* 
making ammunition and aluminum — had to be shut 
down at the peak of the fighting. 

During the war investment in private nonagrieul- 
ta*al facilities was about $38,000,000,000. During the 
sfceond half of the decade, however, expansion in this 
fiHd nearly trebled to $109,000,000,000. More than a 
third of this record breaking 1946-50 investment, was 
for private manufacturing plant and equipment. 

During the war decade ( 1 040 50 > our total manu- 
facturing capacity doubled. Even so, the requirements 
ot the Korean war stimulated another expansion of 
facilities. 

The tremendous expansion of our productive plant 
since the summer of 1940 would have been a remark- 
able accomplishment even under normal peacetime 
conditions. 
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The steady climb in national 
income, productivity and employ- 
ment—boosted sharply upward 
during the war decade— should 
continue to I960, but at an easier 
pace. Technological progress, 
meanwhile, will let average 
weekly hours worked drop 
slightly to 37.5 hours. 



Labor: 

more production, shorter week 



Our national labor force, numbering 61,500,000 in 
1950, is expected to expand to 72/)00,000 workers by 
the end of the decade. During the ten-year period, the 
number of unemployed may also rise a little, from 
3,100,000 to 3,500,000. 

The work week, on the basis of long-run trends, will 
shrink from 40 hours in 1950 to 37.5 hours in 1960 f 
but over-all production will increase by 29 per cent 
because of increased productivity. 

There is, of course, a limit to our labor force in terms 
of number of workers available, of physical and mental 
ability, and of length of work day and work week. 

However, simply by applying the emergency meas- 
ures of World War II we could expand the projected 
work force from 72,500,000 to 80,000,000, reduce the 
idle from 3,500,000 to 1,000,000, up the work week from 
Mfy to 45 hours, thereby producing more than one- 
third more goods and services than under normal con- 
ditions — or about three-fourths again as much as in 
the peak World War II year, 1944. 



Over the long term, with the increased industriali- 
zation of our nation, the proportion of population in 
the labor force has increased from one third in 1870 
to more than two fifths in 1950. Child labor has be- 
come less and less important; there has been a trend 
toward earlier retirement from work; the percentage 
of women in the work force has steadily increased. 
Agricultural workers have diminished in numbers as 
commerce and industry, ami more recently the service 
trades, have shown rapid relative gains. Another 
marked trend has f>een toward clerical and professional 
work and away from unskilled occupations. 

Looking ahead, indications are that participation by 
women in the labor force 1 will continue to increase, but 
at a slower pace; that child labor will virtually vanish; 
that the percentage of workers among persons 65 years 
of age and older will continue to decline, Extension of 
the average period of formal education is expected to 
reduce the number of men in the early 20s and teen- 
agers of both sexes in the labor force. 
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Technology: greatest resource 



Although there's a limit to our four other major re- 
sources natural resources, agricultural capacity, in- 
dustrial capacity, and manpower — there is no fore- 
seeable exhaustion of technology. 

This is our primary resource, because without it the 
other resources would be severely limited. For exam- 
ple, the American Indians possessed all the natural 
riches we have today— and much more — but, because 
their technology was primitive and static, they failed 
to exploit this advantage. 

Through technology our country has become highly 
industrialized and highly mechanized; has been able to 
work less and produce more; has been able to create 
the world's highest standard nf living. 

Over the past century we have achieved a fabulous 
increase in output per man-hour, not by working hard- 
er or more skilfully but by constantly devising new and 
better machinery to augment human effort 

For example, private national income per man-hour 
(in 1950 prices) has increased from: 
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American technology has always been dynamic, 
i hroughout our history we have refused to be tied 
down by custom and tradition and hav£ eagerly sought 
new horizons. Our forefathers migrated from Europe* 
f° the United States to find opportunity. Our history 
}s further characterized by a sparse population seek- 
ln K to exploit an abundance of fertile land and rich 
natural resources. Denied an abundance *>f muscle 
power, we have utilized mechanical substitutes and 
supplements to human labor on a scale never equaled 
anywhere else. And in our relatively free i^onomy, 
competition unrelenting competition — has ever stim- 
ulated productivity. 

Mechanization has been taking place at an acceler- 
ating rate, and productivity has been making parallel 
gains during the past century. Today we can produce 
more than three times as much per worker in an ordi- 
nary 40-hour week as our grandparents did working 70 
hours. Thus, the average* output per man-hour for the 
economy as a whole is six times that of 1850. 

At the rate we have been increasing our productivity 
over the past 100 years, by 2050 we should be able to 
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produce and earn as much in one seven-hour day as 
we now do in a 40-hour week. 

Just about all the back-breaking tasks of industry 
have been taken over by mechanical power. Mass pro- 
duction has been becoming increasingly automatic. 
Electronic controls are replacing routine menial tasks. 
Atomic and solar energy promise new records in pro- 
ductivity. 

Through technology we have not only been getting 
more production out of labor but out of our land as 
well. 

In agriculture, new technological developments — 
such as in disease and insect control, development of 
higher-yield hybrids, use of antibiotics to stimulate 
livestock growth— indicate great strides in the future 
for producing more and better foods and fibers with 
less manpower and at lower cost. 



Technology is opening new gates for us in uncovering 
sources of raw materials, so that today, for example, 
we obtain nitrogen from air, magnesium from water. 
Technology is enabling us to obtain better utilization 
of our natural resources. Today we get more than 
six times as much delivered energy by burning a ton 
of coal as we did at the turn of the century. Technol- 
ogy has been creating new raw materials and new fin- 
ished products, not merely imitations of nature, but 
completely new materials. 

Th«- pr i p > i :.n- U'l rapid technological advances 
in the future toward goals undreamed of today. We 
have made no more than a beginning in exploiting the 
technological developments of World War II. New 
discoveries arc 1 already on their way. because industry, 
government and the universities are devoting more 
effort to research than ever before. 

Barring another war, technology will continue to 
keep the American people supplied with a steady 
stream of new and improved consumer goods and 
services, and American industry with new and better 
materials, machines, and methods. 
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Federal Lending Kills Responsibility 



f Continued from page 31) 
successful farmers or even successful 
homeowners. The failures of such 
people may be personal misfortunes 
but there seems little justification 
for assessing the taxpayers to cover 
their losses. 

The effect of government lending 
in these circumstances is not only to 
lower the standards of lending but to 
encourage mistaken enterprise with 
its accompanying dissatisfactions 
and frustrations. 

4. Successful enterprise is 
hindered. 

Private lenders are sometimes re- 
strained from supplying funds to a 
partic ular borrower because, though 
the risks are not too great, equally 
good investments are more convert]* 
<>nt\y available, or more profitable in 
vestments can be made at a lesser 
risk. 

Where the government lends to fill 
surh a credit gap as Ibis, ii is a>: -i si 
ing unsuccessful competitors. The 
risks are the normal risks of con- 
ventional lending. But, in addition, 
the government assumes responsi- 
bility for launching the projects 
which the borrowers could not 
launch through their own contacts 
in the private economy, and it does 
so without curing the defects which 
stood in the way. 

When loans are made to business 
enterprises under these circum- 
stances, the borrowers and their 
business associates arc assisted in 
their competition with others who do 
not have the backing of the govern- 
ment. This raises in each case the 
question of whether the general pub- 
lic gains more benefit from helping 
the otherwise unfortunate loan ap- 
plicant than it loses by hindering his 
otherwise more fortunate competitor. 

It is not possible for the govern- 
ment to assist one competitor with- 
out placing handicaps in the path of 
another. 

5. The lender's interest is stifled. 

When a private lender advances 
funds to a private borrower both 
have a stake in the borrower's enter- 
prise. The lender will see to it that 
the borrower has a sufficient invest- 
ment to assure his wholehearted ef- 
fort for success of the undertaking, 
and once the lender has invested, he 
may generally be counted on to sup- 
port the enterprise in every way that 
he can. Both stand to gain by its 
success. 

Lenders looking out for their own 
best interests can be, have been, and 
should continue to be, a constructive 



force in the sound development of 
homes, communities and businesses 
in the United States. 

Something less than this occurs 
when the government makes direc t 
loans. The government will not fail 
and go out of existence because its 
loans go bad. It will not be seriously 
inconvenienced, and its officials are 
less likely to be criticized for having 
made a bad loan than they are for 
having rejected a borrower's appli- 
cation. The government's interest in 
the success of the borrower's enter- 
prise is a remote, impersonal, statis- 
tical sort of an interest, almost total- 
ly dissociated from its interest as a 
lender. 

A private lender's interest in a 
borrowers enterprise tends to be 
equally remote and impersonal whe n 
the lender holds the government's 
guarantee. 

This has been amply demonstrat- 
ed of late by the Senate's inquiry 
into the FHA scandal. The private 
lenders investment here is not a 
stake in an enterprise. It may appear 
to be one, but it actually is an invest- 
ment in governmental debt and its 
financial soundness as an investment 
is unaffected by the fortunes of the 
borrower's enterprise. 

Irresponsible undertakings occur 
in these circumstances. Government 
lending tends to increase the inci- 
dence of irresponsibility in the un- 
dertaking of business transactions, 
including the undertaking to own a 
home. 

6- The irresponsible promoter is 
given encouragement. 

Whether we like the idea or are 
repelled by it, promoters have al- 
ways been important figures on our 
national scene. These are enthusias- 
tic people with attractive ideas and 
persuasive ways. They know how to 
make friends and influence people. 

The function of the promoter has 
been to originate new ventures and 
then to find operators and financiers 
and bring them together. The pro- 
motion may be as small a thing as 
the making of home repairs and it 
may be as large a thing as the build- 
ing of a bridge over the Bosporus. 
It may be as abstract and as public a 
promotion as the idea that there 
should be a government lending pro- 
gram, 0 r it may be as concrete and 
private a promotion as the idea that 
there should be a country club. 

The economic problem concerning 
promoters is to keep them respon- 
sible, to restrain them. A part of the 
restraint comes from the prospective 
operator who, knowing his business, 
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Bass Fishermen will 
Say I'm Crazy . . . 

until they try 
my method! 

But, after an honest trial, if you're 
at all like the other men to whom I've 
told my strange plan, you r ll guard it with your last breath, 




decides that the promoter's dream 
makes sense or it doesn't; in part it 
comes from the prospective financier 
who, knowing his business, finds the 
financial risks acceptable or not, The 
financier and the operator working 
together explode the promoter's 
dream or bring it to fruition; or they 
may try it and fail Between them 
also they help to control the pro- 
moter's fee, commission or other 
compensation^ this being a matter 
directly related to the success of 
their mutual undertaking. 

When the government is the 
financier, much of the restraint on 
promoters is gone; government lend- 
ing officials have nothing at stake in 
the borrowers* ventures. When the 
government is both the operator and 
the financier, the lack of restraint is 
even more severe. And anything can 
happen when the government is the 
promoter as well as the operator and 
the financier. 

The establishment of a govern- 
ment lending program is an invita- 
tion to promoters. It should be, since 
the purpose of such a program is to 
stimulate economic activity. How- 
ever, it is particularly an invitation 
to the irresponsible element among 
the promoters because the govern- 
ment is not a canny lender. When 
the lender is not canny, promotion 
meets with less resistance and it is 
more likely to yield the promoter 
more lucrative returns. 

7, Windfall profits become virtu- 
ally inevitable* 

One of the government's reasons 
for lending is the enormous size of 
present-day undertakings, A single 
project often is far too great to be 
undertaken privately by one person* 
or by a small partnership, and this, 
of course, accounts for the giant size 
of some of our present-day big-busi- 
ness corporations and cooperatives. 

However, the government is reluc- 
tant to assign large projects to large 
business corporations when they can 
somehow be undertaken in another 
fashion. 

The government has so long been 
committed to the idea that it must 
help small business in order to com- 
pete successfully against big business 
that the validity of the idea is seldom 
questioned any more, even though it 
may be demonstrated that small 
business usually is not in competi- 
tion with big business but rather 
with other small business. So it 
sometimes happens in government 
lending that large projects are as- 
signed to small businessmen- This 
requires the government to supply 
much of the owner-capital and to 
take much of the owner- risk, but the 
government does not participate in 
the profits. The inevitable result is 



Don't jump at conclusion*. I'm not a manufae turer of 
any fancy new lure. I have no rods or lines to sell. I'm 
a proresamnnl man and mikoi Rood living in my pro- 
fession. But my alt -absorbing hubby isrinhing- And, 
HjtiiU' by accident. I'vediiirovered h'>* to K'j to water* 
that everyone else say* are fished out and come in 
with it limit catch of the biggest bass that ynu ever 
saw. The an vase old baas that got ao big. because they 
were "wise" to every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, 
fly fishing, trot line fishing, set line fishing, hand line 
fifth i ng, live bait Ashing, jugging, netting, trapping, 
seining, and does not even faintly resemble any of 
these standard methods of lulling. No live baft or 
prepared bait is used. You can carry all of the equip- 
ment you need in one hand. 

The whole method can be learned in twenty minute* 
— twenty minutes nf fasrm at ing reading. \ll the ex- 
tra equipment you nerd, you run buy locally at a cunt 
of less than a dollar. Yet with it. you can come in after 
an hour or two of the greatest excitement of your 
life, with a stringer full. Nut one or two miserable 12 
or 14 inch nver-«iaed keepers — but five or six real 
beau tie* with r« al poundage behind them. The kind 
thai don't need a word of explanation id thi' profes- 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely 
legal, too—in every state. 

This amazing method was developed by a little 
group of professional fishermen, Though they are 
public guide*, they rarely divulge i heir met hod to 1 heir 
patrons. They use it only when fining for their own 
tables. It is probable that no man on your waters has 
ever seen it, ever heard of It, or ever used It. And 
When you have given it the first trial, you will be as 
closed -mou( hed as a man who has suddenly discovered 



a geld mine, Beenuse with thi.i met hod ynu ran rmh *irh- 
in a hundred feet of the best fisher men in the county 
and putt in ferocious big ones while they come home 
empty handed. NnspeHalnkill is required. The met hod 
is just as deadly in the hands of a novice ss in the 
hands of an old timer. My method will be disclosed only 
to a few men in each area— men who will give me their 
word of honor not to five the method to anyone else. 
Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 
( ry Ottt this deadly method of bringing in big baas from 
your "fished out 7 waters. Let me tell you why 1 let 
you try out my ununua! i hod mithnut risking a 



penny of your money on instructions or lures, J Hero 


that \ h 


e informal m 


i I n end you will mas" 


v you a com- 



plete skeptic — unUl once you try it! And then, your 
own catches will (111 ynu with diabeiiaf. Send your 
name, today. This will be fun. 

ERIK N. FARE 

LIBERT YVILLE 24, ILLINOIS 

I ERIK ~N 7w ARE? _ 

I Liberty ville 24, Illinois 

I Dear Mr. Fare: Send me complete information | 
without any charge and without the slightest ob- j 
ligation. Tell me how I can learn yuur method of 
I catching big baAS from "fished nut" waters, even I 
j when the old timer* are reporting "No Luck.** | 

| Nsmt^.... ------ ~ | 

| Addreaa — — — — ■ | 

j Ci ty _ ^SSSS —If*— StMXm I 
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PHOTOSTAT 




it means the 
very highest standard 
of photocopying 
quality! 

You will find our larger machines, 
continuous and automatically controlled, 
filling big capacity requirements in the 
country's larger industries and state and 
governmental offices . . . just as you 
will see our small, inexpensive Instant 
Copier serving more and more smaller 
offices, everywhere . . • while in be- 
tween is a wide range of models in vary- 
ing size and capacity to fit the needs for 
every conceivable requirement, 

And, now, with the manufacture 
of the unequalled Micromanics line of 
Micro-film Cameras, Enlargers and Film 1 
Processors , the time-honored PHOTO- 
STAT line provides the greatest variety 
of equipment available for copying and 
preserving records on both paper and 
film. 

No matter what your copying prob- 
lems may be ... or how large or how 
small ... our trained sales-service repre- 
sentatives can aid you in finding the 
best answer. 

Write us. . . your inquiry will receive 
our prompt and interested attention. 



PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 

297 STATE STflffT, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service officei in motf pfincipol citiat 
and in Toronto, Canada 

PHOTOSTAT if th+ tr<H$*-mQrk 

of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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FEDERAL LENDING 

continued 

that the government becomes the 
sponsor of unconscionable profits. 

Wind/all profits on FH A -spon- 
sored housing projects have been 
widely discussed. One of the cases 
concerned a builder's profit of $6,- 
000,000, 

In itself, the idea of a single prof- 
it as great as 86,000,000 is not 
objectionable. However, it becomes 
objectionable to contemplate such 
profits when the risks involved are 
not commensurate with them. And 
it becomes infinitely more objection- 
able when the disparity between 
profit and risk is of the government's 
making, no matter whether the busi- 
ness be considered large or small. 

It is not necessary for the govern- 
ment to overload a small business 
with either project or profit. The 
government can request and bring 
about the formation of private busi- 
ness entities with many investor- 
owners to conduct large-scale proj- 
ects, and it can attract the investors 
with profit prospects only moderate- 
ly above the average. It has been tra- 
ditional in our economy that, unless 
they are artificially retarded, private 
enterprises seeking profit will some- 
how expand to the size of the prob- 
lems facing them, and it has been 
traditional for many years that they 
will respond to reasonable profit 
prospects. 

However t no investor will seek a 
modest profit when a more generous 
one is offered and guaranteed. 

Human nature 1 and politics being 
wbat they are t occasional windfall 
profits are virtually an inevitable ac- 
companiment of government lend- 
ing. Subsidies in one form or an- 
other are an essential characteristic 
of government lending and a wind- 
fall profit is only a subsidy that has 
grown up. 

8. Standards become degraded 
by politics . 

A good loan is one which is cer- 
tain to be repaid with interest at 
maturity. The certainty of repay- 
ment is at risk on a poor one. The 
better the collateral pledged to se- 
cure repayment, the better the loan. 
Possession of the collateral, however, 
and freedom to use it, are at least 
as valuable to the borrower as they 
are to the lender and so it is general- 
ly to the borrowers narrow interest 
to pledge as little as he can get by 
with. If only the borrowers* inclina- 
tions were the governing factor, 
the nation's loans would grow more 
and more speculative. 

When private lenders are the cus- 
todians of the standards of lending, 



there is a strong resistance to a low- 
ering of the standards. The lenders' 
own selfish interests are involved. 
This is one of the points of strength 
of our American competitive eco- 
nomic system. 

When the government undertakes 
to concern itself directly with the 
establishment and maintenance of 
standards governing lending or other 
financial relationships among our 
people, then these standards are 
strengthened and even improved. 
This has happened through such 
regulatory bodies as the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration and the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

But when the government as- 
sumes responsibility for the stand- 
ards by coincidence, as it does when 
it undertakes to be the lender, it has 
no direct formal concern with their 
quality and their deterioration is 
certain and swift. 

Government lending programs 
and government guarantee programs 
have a fatal attraction politically. 
They ran be used handily to bestow 
favor on particular groups and per- 
sons. Through them the use of the 
nation's wealth can be channeled to 
those people who are adjudged to 
have the need but not the means, 
and this can be done in large part 
without the appearance of taxing 
those who have the means. For lend- 
ing purposes, the savings and other 
wealth of the people are assembled 
in the national Treasury by issue of 
the government's obligations in one 
form or another and, through the 
lending programs, they are applied 
where their owners would not other- 
wise willingly apply them. Indirect- 
ly, this is compulsory lending. It is 
politically acceptable— even desir- 
able — because the compulsion is con- 
cealed by the indirection. Who could 
object to the exchange "f his savings 
for government bonds? And who 
really feels injury when a bad loan 
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comes la light as in recent years 
they have been doing with disturb- 
ing frequency. 

Because it is attractive politically, 
government lending grows. Each 
successive national administration 
offers more than the last lest there 
appear to be retrogression where 
progress is desired, and plenty of 
pressure groups are ready, willing 
and able to point to any appearance 
of retrogression. On the face of it, 
the only way for a new national ad- 
ministration to offer more than its 
predecessor did is to expand the 
volume of the programs and the 
fields in which they are available 
and to ease up on the standards so 
that more and mom people can have 
the advantages with lass and less risk 
on their own part. 

Opinion of the 
Task Force 

It is the opinion of the Task Force 
which studied the government's 
lending and related insurance and 
guarantee activities that the public 
credit has been and can be usefully 
employed to improve the nations 
credit facilities and to strengthen our 
world position and that of friendly 
nations. However, important eco- 
nomic degradation inevitably results 
when the government's credit is 
placed at the disposal of private per- 
sons and private business concerns 
to help them gain competitive ad- 
vantages, and it is the opinion of the 
Task Force that the long-term de- 
bilitating effects of this latter class 
of lending outweigh the benefits 
which the activities yield. 

These lending programs stifle the 
private initiative of individual peo- 
ple and, though the government can 
rather easily engage in activities 
whirl) stifle iniiintivo, there is no 
positive way in which it can repair 
the damage. Initiative is encouraged 
and character is strengthened main- 
ly through the opportunity and ex- 
perience of overcoming adversity. 

Certain basic social or economic 
Jaws seem to govern these tendencies. 
One is comparable to Greshanrs 
Law winch describes the manner in 
which bad money drives good money 
out of circulation. Not much needs 
to he said about the working of this 
law because loans resemble money 
so closely. Both are promises to pay, 
and both, when sound, are backed 
up by the firm pledge of intrinsic 
values. However, every borrower 
will seek out the lender who de- 
mands the least backing to support 
the promise. 

Another basic law is the law of 
diminishing returns. As the volume 
and frequency of government lend- 
ing grow with tin 1 passage of time, 
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more and more people clamor for 
and are admitted to its benefits, new 
fields of endeavor are introduced, 
old restrictions are discarded be- 
cause they make discrimination 
among people who claim equality, 
and the soundness of the loans de- 
clines. When these things happen, 
the public benefit from the applica- 
tion of each dollar lent dwindles un- 
til often it is far outweighed by the 
costs with which the nation burdens 
itself to get the dollar spent. 

Yet another basic law is a law of 
human nature which impels each of 
us to put out the least possible effort 
in satisfying our wants and desires. 
What others will do for us, we will 
not do for ourselves, and we decline 
to stand the costs or shoulder the 
risks which the government will as- 
sume in our place. Very few of us 
will willingly give up the apparent 
benefits flowing from our ability to 



borrow the public's money even if 
we see the degradation which similar 
loans produce when they are made 
to others. 

Major policy 
recommendations: 

The Task Force believes and rec- 
ommends that whenever the govern- 
ment finds it necessary or desirable 
to assist one class of our people in its 
competition with another class, it 
should do so openly and frankly and 
by means other than the lending of 
its funds or its credit 

The Task Force believes and rec- 
ommends that, whenever the govern- 
ment finds it necessary or desirable 
to assist all of our people to insure 
themselves against a common eco- 
nomic risk, it should do so by or- 
ganizing or sponsoring the organiza- 
tion of an insurance activity which 



is genuinely mutual. This spreads 
the risk of loss in proportion to the 
exposure and not in the proportion in 
which the tax burden rests on the 
people. The difference is consider- 
able. 

The Task Force believes and 
recommends that the lending of pub- 
lic money or the exposure of public 
credit on a guarantee should take 
place only in connection with a 
forthright revision of the nation's 
credit system, or for other genuine 
governmental purposes, including 
the conduct of our national foreign 
affairs and the purchase of goods 
and services for the government's 
use. 

The Task Force believes and 
recommends that the government 
should encourage the direct invest- 
ment of private savings in property 
ownership and in the equity shares 
of private business enterprises, end 



UMBRELLA INDUSTRY'S HEADACHE: 

he-men, autos and raincoats 



AMERICA'S umbrella makers have more than dry 
weather to blame when their business takes a dip. In 
fact, the basic problem on their minds these days has 
little to do with the elements. It's the American male 
and the factors that have made him umbrella-shy. 

The depth of his shyness is illustrated by a single 
statistic. Women buy at least 90 per cent of the ap- 
proximately 12,500,000 umbrellas manufactured each 
year. The makers, with annual sales approaching $35,- 
000,000, believe they could double and perhaps triple 
this figure if they could sell more umbrellas to men. 

But most males continue to avoid the umbrella coun- 
ters. Numerous factors have been blamed for this: 
Some say men consider it "sissified" to carry an um- 
brella to the office; others argue that umbrella carrying, 
at best, is cumbersome business; still others note the 
male attraction to raincoats and plastic hat coverings. 

The golden age of the umbrella industry in America 
extended from the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
to the end of World War IL Today the industry is 
mostly a scattered group of small companies — 165 in 
all. But in 1900 many large firms were producing this 
type of rainy day gear and in those days people bought 
umbrellas not only for the obvious reason but to 
demonstrate their station in life. Well-to-do families 
thought nothing of investing $100 or more in umbrellas 
with ivory or jeweled handles and gleaming silk fabric. 
Umbrellas had such class that they were generally 
sold in jewelry stores. 

For many decades the industry prospered. Umbrel- 
las had been a necessity because many people walked 
great distances and on such jaunts they had to be pre- 
pared for inclement weather. The advent of the auto- 
mobile changed all that. 

Some umbrella companies failed under competition 
from autos but others continued to operate on a re- 
duced scale tit still rained, after all, and not everyone 
could afford a car). 

Since World War II, when steel needs for war pro- 



duction left the umbrella makers short of an essential 
material, the industry has staged a comeback. 

The past year has been both good and bad. Good, 
because Parisian fashion designers have decided that 
umbrellas are a chic accessory to a woman's dress and 
just the thing to complete the ensemble of a little girl — 
bad, because of drought- like conditions over much of 
the United States. Prolonged dry weather is the un- 
doing of umbrella sales. 

It takes a special kind of rain to be of any real bene 
fit to an umbrella salesman, It must come between 1 
and 5 p.m. If it rains in the morning people will stay at 
home or carry some protection with them. It's when 
they're caught downtown unprepared that the urn- 
brella business booms. 

Umbrellas also go over big in some U. S. towns and 
indifferently in others. Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 
Seattle and Washington report particularly good sales. 

Umbrellas can be on the exotic side. The handle is 
likely to be made from any one of 100 materials — Ju- 
cite, semi-precious stone, bamboo, caribou, plastic — 
and the covering cloth may come from a rayon factory 
or the spindles of Bombay. 

Although parasols now represent only one per cent 
of the annual umbrella output, the manufacturers hope 
they will regain popularity. The trade regards lawn 
and beach umbrellas as outside its province, since these 
articles are manufactured by firms specializing in out- 
door furniture — not umbrellas. 

Regardless of the weather, male obstinacy and Sue* 
tuations in fashions, there is one factor the umbrella 
people always have on their side: the traditional 
absent-mindedness which people exhibit toward um- 
brellas. Capital Transit Company of Washington, 
D. C, finds some 5.300 umbrellas in its buses and 
streetcars every year and only about half of these are 
reclaimed. It may be, the manufacturers say, that as 
many as 1,000/MX) umbrellas are pun based every year 
as substitutes for lost ones —Harold Hflffk 
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Couldn't catch up! 

• ••no matter how hard we worked 




This company averages 900 orders a day. 
With a dozen clerks* and even operators on nine 
electric billing machines, invoicing lagged — 
until bills were going out eight weeks late! 
And then Ozalid came to the rescue! 
A new order form was designed, printed 
on translucent paper. Copies of salesmen's 
orders are used for invoices. Bills go out on 
time. Finding hilling machine operators is 
no longer a problem. The payroll savings 
Ls about $} JHM a month! 

In lluiusnnri" nf companies . „ , 

Ozalid is expediting Operations hy making 
copies of invoices, specifications, statements, 
orders, reports — to speed order idling, cred- 
its, production, billing, accounting, etc. 
On cumulative reports and statements, 

OZALID 



new entries are added and current copies 
made with Ozalid. 

Anything written, typed, printed or drawn 
on translucent (lets light through ) material 
can h** copied easily and quickly, without 
negatives, stencils, developing tanks, dryers. 

Ozalid copies are accurate, delivered dry. 
A letter sheet size copy costs less than 2t. 
Anybody can use an Ozalid machine. 

An Ozalid machine soon pays for itself in 
any office. There is a model to lit your needs. 
The nearest Ozalid distributor l see phone 
books will show you. Or write 91 Ozaway, 
Johnson City. New forfc ... In Canada, 
Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

O/.amd— A Division *>f Ccneral \niline & 
FBna Corporation... From Research to Reality! 



Ozalid II a Mm no w the smallest, fastest, 
hit -priced office copying machine: 
will make 200 copies an hour, on sheets 
as wide as 9* for less than 2< a copy. 
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PROFITS AVAILABLE ! 

Kiijijy the profitability of a RuiM-Molikian 
automatic dispensing machine distributing; 
franchise. Everv plant's a prospect for 
R-M'a "Controlled Coffee Break'* and 
KwSc-KafiE coffee Jfoa*re supported with 
an industry-leading ad program and ilmr- 
o i sales training plan. Don't miss this 
wonderful opportunity willi the nM*sf and 
largest manufacturer in the coffee vending 
industry* Only moderate investment 
EsqniraL Write today. 

Franchise opportunities are open in these 
area*: Jackson, Miss.; Solano Count v. 
Calif.: Didutln Minn.; Rock Wand, DL; 
\ Inline. III.; Waiertoun, !V,Y,; Portland, 
Maine: ^ uung*tou n, Ohio, 

RUDD-M ELIKIAN, INC. 

1949 N. Howard Sf„ Phflo, 22, Pa. 



CREATORS Of AN INDUS TRY 




7Hm& me* 4&Uf <** t&e fid 

AT YOUR HOME PLANT 

uJUk tf&u afie* a ^%ohcA cm 

Tennessee 

Many companies are surprised ai 
the short time spent by home plant 
supervisors in training Tennessee 
workers. That**; hrraii^* Tennessee 
workers learn new skills quirkly. 

We*ve prepared a hi^, fart- filled, 
28-page book that gives complete in* 
formation on Tennessee remarkable 
labor supply as well as other advan- 
tages Tennessee ofTers industry. It's 
free. Get your copy now. 



Tennemw Industrial & Agricultural 

Development Commusion 

A 37 Cordell Hull Bldq . Nashville. Term. 

Send 'Basic Data" booklet 

NAME 

FIRM NAMl ■ 

ADDRESS 

CITY S STATS 



(Continued from page 37 V 
to handle a successful law practice, 

"Working for the Chamber has 
cost me money/' Judge Cornett says, 
"but it's my way of repaying the 
debt I owe a town that's been good 
to me. I have a reputation for being 
a demon salesman, but that's a lot of 
hooey. My batting average is only 
.200, which isn't so hot in any league. 
Fve called on 5,000 prospects and 
corralled 1.000. A fellow who really 
could give a high-powered spiel 
would \-e brought in a lot more," 

We asked the Judge how many 
hours a week he gives to his one- 
man recruiting drives. 

*TII have to do a little figuring. I 
average about 20 calls a week now. 
I spend mor^e than a ha If- hour with 
each prospect, not counting the time 
I wait around until he can see me. 
I guess it comes to 15 hours a week, 
plus a few more for committee work.'* 

Does he have a secret formula that 
can be passed on to other Chambers? 

"My only tip is to make personal 
contact with a prospect. Letters and 
phone calls don't work. You've got 
to sit down with a man and tell him 
why he can't afford to stay out of an 
organization that's bringing new 
business and customers into town. 
Of course, you've got to have some 
good selling points. Our record of 
achievement here in Tulsa is the 
clincher." 

Vigor and vision have made Tulsa 
— little more than an Indian trading 
post when oil was struck in 1901- — a 
southwestern metropolis today. A 
brief summary of two projects will 
illustrate the role a forceful Chamber 
can play in the development of a 
great business center. 

In 1928, when commercial a via- 
tion barely was getting off the 
ground, the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce began plumping for a munici- 
pal airport. City officials shrugged 
off the idea, so the Tulsa Chamber 
launched a $650,000 bond issue, 
financed by members who signed 
notes up to $50,000. Two years later 
Tulsa airport was clearing more 
passengers than any city in the coun- 
try except New York and Chicago. 

With the outbreak of the Europe- 
an war in 1939, the Douglas Aircraft 
Company began investigating sites 
for a new assembly plant Virtually 
every big city made a pitch for the 
contract, but Tulsa landed it with an 
elaborate, 159-page report prepared 
by the Chamber documenting Tul- 
sa's advantages. 

The Chamber also made such a 
strong case for the city that Ameri- 



can Airlines decided to establish its 
midcontinental maintenance base 
there. As always, the rolling ball 
gathered momentum. Todav, the 
5650,000 airport built in 1929 em- 
ploys 20,000 people who earn close 
to $100,000,000 a year— and spend 
the bulk of it in Tulsa. How's that 
for a return on dollars invested in a 
Chamber of Commerce? 

It can be argued that there are few 
cities where businessmen are flush 
enough to invest $650,000 in the 
future of their town. So lets sex* what 
the modest sum of $22,448 can do 
for the public welfare. That was the 
amount earmarked in the Bayonne, 
N.J., Chamber of Commerce budget 
for engineering inspection of a $10.- 
000,000 municipal sewerage project 
The Chamber hired consultants to 
check on costs and its own Sewerage 
Committee devoted thousands of 
man hours to investigations, hear- 
ings and studies over a four-year 
period. As a result, the project was 
completed below the estimate and 
Bayonne was saved many times the 
cost of the consultants fees. 

Sometimes the expenditure of 
nothing more than imagination can 
bring a Chamber of Commerce the 
priceless good will indispensable to 
a business organization. Several 
months ago, Houston, Tex., like 
many other cities, faced a severe* 
shortage of registered nurses. The 
Houston Chamber made a survey of 
qualified nurses who had been inac- 
tive from five to ten years, induced 
31 to enroll in a refresher course and 
eased a serious community problem. 

With Christmas approaching, a 
bus strike in Moline, 111., threatened 
to convulse business and inconven- 
ience the public. The Moline Cham- 
ber took the lead in raising a fund to 
operate the bus system during the 
emergency with the approval of the 
striking union. Although the operat- 
ing deficit was $100 a day, this was 
a drop in the bucket compared to the 
frightful losses merchants would 
have suffered had transportation 
been cut ofT during the year's busiest 
shopping season. 

The Los Angeles Chamber per- 
formed an important public service 
last year when there was a good deal 
of opposition to a network of ex- 
pressways through the congested 
city. The opposing argument was 
that the expressways would benefit 
transients more than the residents 
footing the bill. The Chamber made 
a study which showed that express- 
ways saved passenger cars 4.9 cents 
a mile and trucks 9*9 cents a mile in 
fuel, maintenance and accident 
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costs. The proposal was approved by 
a wide margin. 

You constantly hear high-powered 
talk of the benefits to be gained from 
bringing new industries into a town, 
but there would be more action and 
less oratory if businessmen were 
fully aware of some pertinent facts. 
One hundred new factory workers in 
a community gave employment to 74 
more people in service, retail, enter- 
tainment, public utility and con- 
struction trades. Oru* hundred new 
workers mean $360,000 more retail 
sales a year, $270\(X>0 more bank 
deposits, 112 more households and 
296 more people. 

At least three widely separated 
Chambers of Commerce had the 
vision to anticipate those findings- 
It was no coincidence that all three 
made special provisions in their 
budgets as far back as 1944 for the 
postwar expansion they saw beyond 
the battlefields of Europe and Asia, 
and the payoff on their foresight 
should be required reading in every 
Chamber today. 

The Worcester, Mass., Chamber 
increased its budget by $60,000 a 
year to hire consultants in foreign 
and domestic sales ;uid management 
techniques- The services of the spe- 
cialists were made available to all 
businessmen in town without charge. 
Effect: In the past decade, 288 new 
manufacturing companies have set- 
tled in Worcester. 

In Albert Lea, Minn., 100 busi- 
nessmen bought 5100 worth of stock 
each in Jobs, Inc., a corporation set 
up to attract industrial plants to 
what was essentially a rural area. 
Effect; Employment has increased 
by 29 per cent in a town of 13,500 
and the stock is worth $140 a share. 

The San Jose, Cat, Chamber ap- 
propriated $60,000 a year for pro- 
moting new industries. Effect: In 
the next nine years, 123 firms with 
capital investments of $42,000,000 
located in Santa Clara County and 
jobs were created for 7,000 people. 

There is a stunning sequel to the 
San Jose story. In 1953, the Ford 
Motor Company announced it would 
build a new assembly plant with an 
over-all capital investment of $100,- 
000,000 on a site to be selected. The 
San Jos*' Chamber had every reason 
to sit back complacently and let 
other cities scramble for the biggest 
plum in the country, but the boys 
went to work. They bought and im- 
proved a tract of land that had 
caught the eye of Ford scouts, then 
offered it to the company on an at- 
tractive*, long-term lease. Effect: San 
Jose got the plant and the 4,000 
workers it employs. 

Properly managed, a Chamber of 
Commerce is a department of private 
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you can 
carry to the job 



e w FAC IT. . . NTK 



Here's the only 10 -key calculator you can 
carry anywhere in its fine, flexible plastic 
traveling case. Truly lightweight — only 12 
pounds? Equally useful to business men on 
the road, professional men, research field- 
workers and insurance agents. Hand- 
operated— ideal in mines and oil fields, 
100% visible setting, tabulating and operat- 
ing control. Rapid and reliable Facit NTK 
multiplies, divides, adds, subtracts with 10 
keys, all in easy reach. Next to noiseless. 



Precision built of finest Swedish steel. Parts 
and service available through dealers every- 
where. $199.50. See your local Classified 
Phone Booh or write for details. 



FACIT INC. 



DEPT. NBK 



500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y, 

114 Sansoma St., San Francisco 4. California 






For a Vacation 
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Come to La 
Province de Quebec 
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WHIN YOU'RE 




TAKE A "RECORDER" ond o 
CONVERTER In four CAR 



Don't l»av« your recorder Jdte wtitn you're "on the 
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...on Apsco products 
when purchasing office 
supplies. The Apsco Trademark 
is your guarantee of quality. 
Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners, 
staplers, and punches engineered 
for specific office, factory t 
and school applications. Remember, 
for assured quality — insist on Apsco. 

Descriptive literature available on request. 
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Apsco products inc. 

P. O* BOX 840, BEVERLY HILLS, < Al.lF. 
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TIFFANY STAND CO. 

7350 FORSYTH • ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 



business— your business. Tbat is a 
big point some Chambers are failing 
to get across, and prove, to prospects 
and indifferent members. A Cham- 
ber accomplishes through collective 
action the jobs an individual cannot 
do alone, on the local as well as the 
national level. 

Both levels are closer related than 
most people believe. All national 
legislation affects everyone, and in 
a democracy everyone can influence 
it directly. The trouble is that the 
man in the street feels he is too re- 
mote, too insignificant and not well 
enough informed to make himself 
heard. It doesn't have to be that way 
in a Chamber with an active Con- 
gressional Action Committee, which 
is plentifully supplied with bulletins 
and summaries of impending leg] is- 
lation by the National Chamber 
And it isn't that way at all in Cham- 
bers that meet regularly to discuss 
issues and write letters of individual 
expression to elected representatives 
in Washington. Some people have 
the false notion that such letters are 
instruments of pressure groups, but 
it is not only the right but also Hie 
obligation of every citizen to make 
his opinion known, 

A businessman knows that every 
aspect of his operation must be effi- 
cient and useful if he is to survive, 
hut be often neglects to apply that 
principle to his Chamber of Com- 
merce, the public relations depart- 
ment of his business. It must have 
direction, a man in charge, yet a 
sizable percentage of Chambers in 
smaller towns are pinching nickels 
and trying to run the shop without 
an executive manager, the key man. 

Competent executives cost money, 
although few good ones are paid 
what they deserve, considering the 
responsible positions they hold in the 
economic pattern of their communi- 
ties. Even the best -pa id man earns 
his money many times over by skill- 
ful direction which increases a 
Chamber's income by making its 
program more attractive. That is 
demonstrated conclusively in the 
chart below, which shows the aver- 
age incomes in ten population cate- 
gories of Chambers run by vol- 
unteers, part-time and full-time 
executives and the average paid to 



full-time executives. An executive 
may be a power house of bright ideas 
and a ball of fire in arousing enthu- 
siasm for projects but, in the final 
analysis, the members determine 
whether a Chamber is to fail or flour- 
ish. They must pay dues that can 
support and consummate an ambi- 
tious, constructive program and then 
take part in that program. There is 
no other way out 

The principal source of a Cham- 
bers income should come from dues. 
Handouts received for compiling 
city directories, plugging Booster 
Days at the ball park and adver- 
tising tourist attractions are merely 
stopgaps and evasions of responsi- 
bility by people who want to reap 
the harvest but are unwilling to 
plant H. 

The most equitable system of dues 
rates is the principle of proportion- 
ate support, which most successful 
Chambers have adopted. There are 
three general criteria for fixing a 
rising scale of dues — volume of busi- 
ness, number of employes and bene- 
fits derived from the program. 

Volume of business is, perhaps, 
the fairest yardstick. Starting with 
the recommended minimum of a §40 
fee for a business grossing §50,000 
a year, dues should be stepped up 
gradually to $50 for a gross of $75,- 
000 and increased thereafter until 
banks, public utilities and companies 
doing millions of dollars' worth of 
business pay assessments running 
into five figures. 

To forestall the fears of small 
businessmen that the big boys will 
dominate the show, it is advisable to 
impose a limit on the number of 
votes permitted major companies. 
Ten votes is a reasonable maximum, 
although there is nothing wrong with 
limiting each dues paying account to 
one vote. The big boys won't object. 
They got that way by being experts 
in public relations. 

Most Chambers are long overdue 
for a drastic overhauling of their 
dues rates, but the record shows that 
members invariably collect hand- 
some dividends on their investments. 
A Chamber of Commerce conforms 
to the same rules that govern all 
human effort. You get out of it only 
what you put into it. end 
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Government Builds 
Brains Reserve 

{Continued from page 43) 

preparations have been so necessary 
to national survival in rase of all-out 
war. 

What is expected of the individual 
executive? 

With considerable leeway to meet 
their regular duties, we would ask 
reservists to attend meetings, war 
games or exercises whenever passi- 
ble, give advice on area plans and 
problems during peacetime, and be 
available for full-time assignment in 
rase of full mobilization. 

Will the plan be expanded to other 
government agencies? 

To be successful the Executive 
Reserve should not be organized 
agency by agency on a piecemeal 
basis/ The pilot operation has been 
specifically prepared for the ODM, 
but it is hoped th:tt it ran be ox- 
nanded to indur 1 * ill other govern- 
ment agencies. The total executive 
need for government should be con- 
solidated and an official Executive 
Reserve established by statute fol- 
lowed by an Executive Order in 
which the coordinating agency is 
designated. 

How soon will that be started? 

No definite time can be given, as 
we are trying to develop our pilot 
program far enough to be sure that 
we have encountered and solved all 
the major difficulties that might be- 
set such a program. However, we 
hope that, by the end of the year, we 
can begin to give attention to extend- 
ing this program to other agencies 
which have need for it 

Are any women involved in the re- 
serve plan? 

Not yet, but it is anticipated that 
there will be representative women 
reservists when the plan is ex- 
panded. 

Is this the first effort of the govern- 
ment to work out an Executive Re- 
serve during peacetime? 

This is the first attempt to or- 
ganize an Executive Reserve during 
peacetime, although there have been 
plans for maintaining rosters. 

How long would it be continued? 

The program would be continued 
indefinitely. 

Do you plan a practical test of the 
program? 

By participation in war games and 
exercises, we expect to provide a 
practical test of the program. end 



Your best buy in 
Protection 

is insurance sold in your 
community by a local ©gent 
who is qualified by 
training and experience. 

He is advisor without 
prejudice in a field requiring 
specialized knowledge. 




Rely on your 
Local Agent 

for advice on insurance for your home, 
insurance for your car, and insurance 
for your business. Ten thousand local 
U* S, R & G. agents provide this 
service throughout the United States 
and Canada. 



Consult your insurance agent 

as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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IT'S EVERYBODY'S 



Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge has given the National 
Chamber its top film award for the motion picture, "It's Every- 
body's Business/* 

"It's Everybody's Business" has been named the best film of 
the year designed to further a better understanding of the 
American way of life. 

This prize-winning film is an animated cartoon in Technicolor. 
It was made for the Chamber in cooperation with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.)— and was produced in Hollywood by 
John Sutherland Productions, Inc. 

"It's Everybody's Business" has been acclaimed not only by 
Freedoms Foundation, but also by enthusiastic audiences through- 
out the country for the outstanding job it does in clearing up 
popular misconceptions and correcting mistruths about the 
American competitive enterprise system. 

In simple terms, and in a highly interesting and entertaining 
fashion, it explains: 

► How business works in the public interest; 

► How profits insure job security; 

► How increased productivity contributes to a higher 
standard of living; 
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► How competition results in better products and better services 
at lower cost; 

► How advertising benefits everyone; 

► Why it is vitally important constantly to guard our economic, 
political and human freedoms upon which our American busi- 
ness system is founded : and 

► The role government should play in a free economy. 



In recent months, the National Chamber has circulated more 
than 600 prints of this film through its affiliated organizations 
and Business Members. 

"It's Everybody's Business** has been viewed by an estimated 
32,000,000 persons. It has been telecast over some 300 stations, 
and has also been shown before more than 10,000 different 
groups in local communities, including groups of high school 
and college students. 



Write for information about rental of the film or purchase 
of prints— and for information about discussion materials for 
use in connection with showings. 
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Statesman from the New South 



(Continued from page 32} 
as deeply as he believes in his 
God, that a solid society must have 
these elements: equal opportunity, a 
high educational level, an expanding 
economy, deep moral and spiritual 
roots, and a sense of civic responsi- 
bility. His is a "benevolent and pro- 
ductive nature;' in the words of 
Mississippi's famous editor-author, 
Hndding Carter. 

This is proven by his own well 
filled life. He has worked not only in 
the Chamber of Commerce, locally, 
in the state and nation, but in the 
Rotary Club, the Boy Scouts ' he 
holds the second highest award that 
can be made to an adult, the Silver 
Antelope, for his years of devotion 
to scouting), educational groups, as 
treasurer of the board of trustees 
of his alma mater and has repre- 
sented his country at the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization confer- 
ence last year at Geneva, 

Mr. Carter, writing in the Delta 
Democrat-Times, reveals another 
side of this extraordinary man : 
"Quietly, but with personal en- 



been discovered by local artists. We 
know there have been many such 
examples, rarely given any publicity 
and most frequently unknown even 
to his friends and family." 

Long before the Supreme Court 
was ruling on the educational op- 
portunities for Negroes, Boyd Camp- 
bell was fighting with reasoning, 
charm and compromise for better 
Negro schools. 

The same sentiment was sounded 
by Maj. Frederick Sul lens, veteran 
editor of the Jackson Daily News: 
"Boyd Campbell has never shirked 
a civic duty or failed a public re- 
sponsibility. Always he has been 
alert to all opportunities to serve un- 
selfishly the community to which he 
is so ardently devoted." 

Boyd Campbell's life is the story 
of the new South. His grandfathers 
Boyd and Campbell were officers in 
the Civil War. ( It seems that only 
northern orators speaking in the 
South refer to it delicately as "the 
war between the states." • He can re- 
call both of them, one who fought 
at Shiloh, the other at Vicksburg, 




BEflN KEATING-BLACK STAR 



The Office Supply Company is one branch of the business 
which Mr. Campbell started with a borrowed $10,000 in 1919 



thusiasm. he has worked to help the 
people of our state. He has been par- 
ticularly interested in cultural im- 
provements, and in helping the 
under- privileged. Several years ago 
he helped to sponsor a concert tour 
in Mississippi for Laurels then un- 
known Negro soprano, Leontyne 
Price. More recently, he completely 
supplied with art materials a Negro 
youth in Greenville whose unusual 
talent in primitive type painting had 



as courtly white haired, bearded 
gentlemen who never discussed the 
war. 

When the grandfathers were mus- 
tered out, Jackson had been burned 
to the ground. It was wryly called 
Chimneyville. The devastated land, 
looted of its treasures, run by alien 
conquerors, fell into a sleep where 
the glory of the past lived again. In 
1897 when Boyd Campbell was 
eight years old Jackson was a drab 



town of 5,000. The streets were un- 
paved and dusty. There was no 
sewage system. 

The boy lived on a small farm be- 
longing to the impoverished gentil- 
ity, a class, it seemed, with no future. 
Even then he could see the economic 
erosion of the South. Adventurous 
boys ran away to "make a good 
livin' " in Oklahoma and Texas. 
Wagons, headed west, creaked past 
his door. Today, the grandsons and 
great-grandsons of many who de- 
serted Mississippi are returning to 
find what their grandparents found 
in the West — better economic oppor- 
tunity. 

The Campbell farm was in the 
sloping hill country about SO miles 
northeast of Jackson. Old timers 
there remember his father as a gentle 
philosopher: his mother as an indom- 
itable spirit who wanted good 
schools and community activities. 
Their son, the eldest of rive children, 
combines the qualities of both. 

Today, many relies of his child- 
hood still stand by the side of quiet, 
dirt roads. The barn he built in his 
teens is sagging slowly to one side. 
Not far from the old post road, the 
Natchez Trace, is the one- room 
school where he learned his ABC's. 
It is a sturdy, un pa in ted structure 
made of cypress logs pegged together 
and hammered through with square- 
headed nails. 

Another link with the past, the 
83-year-old Bethel Methodist 
Church, still plays an important role 
in Boyd Campbell's life. His parents 
and grandparents rest in its small 
cemetery where cedars and oaks pro- 
tect the simple, hand cut stones from 
the sun's glare. 

This little church, whose door is 
never locked, is a haven for Boyd 
Campbell. He often returns alone to 
seek solace there. He has told 
friends, "When the way grows dark, 
I always come back to this church- 
yard. It is a place of peace where 
perspective is gained. Somehow, the 
tangled weave straightens out and 
becomes simple again." 

Even in this simple, rural com- 
munity progress is evident. A short 
time ago, Mr. Campbell and a visitor 
from the North stopped at a filling 
station on the outskirts of Kosciusko, 
He cheerfully asked the attendant, 
' ' H ow s bu s i n ess ? ' * 

"If s sure good," the other replied. 
"They've just hired a lot more peo- 
ple at the bus company. They've got 
an order there to make several hun- 
dred buses to take the Ay-rabs to 
their holy place in Mecca." 

Mr. Campbell turned to his com- 
panion with a delighted smile. 

"There now is real grass roots 
economic education. This is some- 
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thing folks can understand a whole 
lot better than an academic discus- 
sion of reciprocal trade. The im- 
mense possibilities of world trade 
iwv a known fact to the people of 
Attala County." 

Kosciusko also figures in an en- 
lightening and educational experi- 
ence of Boyd Campbell. A year ago 
a I the ILO he met a Polish woman 
delegate. She woodenly parroted 
Communist propaganda and main* 
tained a cold, even hostile, attitude 
toward him. This puzzled and ruffled 
him because one of his traits is an 
amazing capacity to win friends in 
an enemy camp. One day, at a com- 
mittee meeting, he told her, "I want 
you to know that my home town in 
America was named for a great Pol- 
ish patriot. Kosciusko, who helped 
the United States gain its free- 
dom." 

Her eyes lost their coldness as 
she replied, "I knew you were sym- 
pathetic when I first saw you." As 
she turned away, he saw her eyes fill 
with tears. 

When the conference ended, she 
shyly presented him with all she 
had to offer, a handsomely bound 
Polish propaganda book. 

As a youth, Boyd Campbell at- 
tended Millsaps College at Jack- 
son, It is a small Methodist school 
with a reputation for scholarship. He 
worked at a saw mill and in wheat 
fields to put himself through college. 
His father wanted him to be a law- 
yer but that required money which 
he did not have. There were brothers 
and sisters who needed his help in 
going to college. 

His field of economic opportunity 
was limited, so he was led to teach- 
ing. He rose to school superintend- 
ent in the north Mississippi town of 
Grenada. There he met Miss Sara 
Louise Horton, who became his 
wife. (The light of their life is a red- 
haired daughter, Mrs. Sara Jane 
Harris, a Junior Leaguer, who mar- 
ried her classmates Kichard Harris. 
In New York where Richard was 
working for an investment house 
while completing advanced studies 
in finance at NYU at night, Sara 
Jane found an outlet for her social 
conscience as a volunteer worker 
with the sick and young in tenement 
slums. ) 

In the spring of 1919, Boyd Camp- 
bell came to a hard decision. He was 
disturbed by the slow progress of 
education in the state, and frustrated 
by his inability to shove it ahead. 
Teachers, he felt, were not accorded 
the status in the community which 
the importance of the profession war- 
ranted. 

They were by-passed in civic 
affairs and community development. 



He feels that the same is largely true 
today. This passive role did not fit 
Boyd Campbell. He decided to leave 
the schools and go into some busi- 
ness c lose to education. He had been 
surprised, as a school superintend- 
ent to find that all his supplies had 
to be bought outside the state. With 
$250 borrowed on his insurance 
policy and $9,750 from friends, he 
launched the Mississippi School 
Supply Company in one small room. 
Today, it is the sturdy parent of of- 
fice equipment, printing, school sup- 
ply firms and retail stores in five 
Mississippi communities. His com- 



panies include the School Book Sup- 
ply Company, the Mississippi Cor- 
poration, a financing firm, and the 
Magnolia State Foundation, into 
which charitable contributions of the 
Campbell organization are chan- 
neled. 

Boyd Campbell — "just a pencil 
peddler"- is actually much more. 
He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors 
of the First National Bank of Jack- 
son, active in its affairs, and proud 
of its new office building, Missis- 
sippi's largest 

Membership OS the Board of Di- 
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Cartons securely sealed with Itstix 
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rectors of the Mississippi Power & 
Light Company, the states largest 
taxpayer, has been rewarding to him 
because of his association with a 
group of kindred spirits w T ho work 
in season and out for industrial de- 
velopment and community building 
in the 44 counties served by the big 
utility. 

He is a long-time member of the 
board of the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio 
railroad, a 3,000-mile carrier serving 
the Middle West and the Gulf 
Shore, and promoted the setting up 
of the GM&O-Tigrett Foundation, 
through which charitable and educa- 
tional gifts of the railroad are 
channeled, 

A northern business analysis firm 
studied organization of the Missis- 
sippi School Supply Company and 
its affiliates and praised it as a 
model of efficiency and progress. 
The stores and shops* even the ware- 
house, are clean, neat, and attrac- 
tive. They have a cheerful aura. Em- 
ployes, from office boy to manager, 
greet the customer with smiles. An 
old lady from the country buying a 
ten -cent birthday card gets as much 
polite attention as a purchasing 
agent shopping for machines. 

This is no accident, Boyd Camp- 
bells business associates, from the 
least to the most important* are se- 
lected with great care; they are care- 
fully brained and shepherded over 
the rough spots. 

When a promising young sales- 
man hits the bottom the first time 
and is ready to go back to fanning, 
Mr. Campbell works carefully be- 
hind the scenes to perk him up. He 
may even plant a sale. He says phil- 
osophically, "That big grin of self- 
confidence is worth money to the 
business/' 

This is not merely good business. 
Boyd Campbell has a genuine affec- 
tion for young people, and tries to 
pick and mold them to be leaders of 
the new South. He told a friend, 
**The South has the greatest prom- 
ise of any place in the world. But it 
is going to need stout helpers, lead- 
ers with brains, tolerance and under- 
standing. The best work I can do is 
to provide a few of them.*' 

Every one of his aides knows he is 
expected to take an active role in 
civic, religious and business organi- 
zations, and to accept community re- 
sponsibility. As a result, his staff 
is abundant with officers of local 
Chambers of Commerce, service 
clubs, Boy Scouts, school board, and 
churches. 

A typical Campbell protege is a 
young man w r ith a million dollar per- 



sonality. Tall, handsome, likable, 
he took honors in college and has a 
smart and beautiful wife. Soon after 
the boy came to work, Mr. Camp- 
bell found occasion for a serious talk 
with them. 

He said kindly, "YouVe had it 
pretty easy, son, and that makes you 
careless sometimes. You are going 
to find that selling pencils will be a 
lot harder at times than making 
touchdowas or being class president. 
I think it would be better in the long 
haul if you would knuckle down, try 
hard to do everything the best you 
can, and not rely on the sales that 
drift to you because you're a nice 
fellow or have a beautiful wife." 

The girl said anxiously, "I'm so 
glad you said that I feel exactly the 
same way." 

He took Mr. Campbeirs advice 
and did so well he has just been pro- 
moted to store manager. His wife 
whispered to Mr. Campbell the other 
day that they were expecting a child. 
His face lit up, as he said softly, 
"Now, that's the best word I've 
heard in a long time/' 

He meant it, too. This assured 
the community of a new generation 
of good leadership and moral re- 
sponsibility. 

How the Campbell employes feel 
about the boss was summed up by 
Jim Wilson, the Negro warehouse 
rnan who joined the company in 1920 
fresh from the country. Jim says, 
"Mr. Campbell has been like a fa- 
ther to me. He stood by me in my 
time of trial. No better man ever 
lived. Td like to stay with him un- 
til I die." 

Weekly staff meetings, times for 
serious decision, are characterized 
by good-natured bantering. Jim 
Campbell, Boyd Campbell's younger 
brother and company president, 
takes the lead. Gus Ford, treasurer, 
is the most frequent target as is 
often the case with figgering men. 
Mr. Campbell affectionately refers 
to Randolph Peets, college mate and 
a few weeks his senior, as the com- 
pany's "patriarch." The others came 
straight from Mississippi colleges to 
the Company and grew up with it 
This partly explains the spirit of 
camaraderie and intense loyalty that 
characterizes the Campbell team. 

Boyd Campbeirs main interest is 
education. He always says, how- 
ever, "I'm not interested in educa- 
tion per se. My interest is in busi- 
ness^ — more and better business — 
and I know where to find it. It is 
always where there is the most edu- 
cation." 

Education, to him, is the long-time 
answer to all the South s problems, 
from the racial dilemma to econom- 
ics. He says, "In today's kind of 
world, unless we educate all the peo~ 
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pie. and educate them well, we have 
little chance to survive." 

Since 1950 he hns been chairman 
of the Education Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and has spoken repeatedly on 
the bond between business and edu- 
cation. He opposes federal aid to 
educ ation, although many of his best 
customers are ardent partisans for it. 
His solution is to reduce the federal 
tax load so states and communities 
have more taxable income and to re- 
peal local laws that restrict taxation 
for education. 

On the difficult and delicate issue 
of segregation in the schools, he 
spoke words that commanded the 
respect of the nation. He said: 

"I believe that all thinking south- 
ern leaders realize that the Supreme- 
Court's decision on segregation will 
not be reversed. Once this fact is 
accepted, the South can move more 
rapidly to the solution of vast prob- 
lems which flow out of that consti- 
tutional decision. . . In solving the 
multitude of problems now upon the 
South, the major goal is an improved 
public school system for all chil- 
dren. Some have said that the 
Court's decision is the eocklebur un- 




der our saddles to keep us galloping 
toward the goal of better schools. 

** As the South moves toward this 
goal, it will find that construction of 
more school facilities, improved 
teacher salaries, and reorganization 
and consolidation of outmoded 
school systems will become as im- 
portant a force for social and eco- 
nomic betterment as the continuing 
southern industrial and agricultural 
revolution. 



"No one has the final answer to in- 
tegration, not even the Supreme 
Court, and all of us must grope for 
even the most tentative answers. 
These tentative answers will evolve 
from the wisdom and good will of 
thousands of southern leaders of 
both races working primarily at the 
community level, 

"This prospect of years of com- 
plexities makes it mandatory that 
we freely discuss the problems and 
be willing to work toward the only 
goal upon which all should agree. — 
maximum educational opportunities 
for all children. 1 * 

Mr. Campbell has pioneered in 
bringing educators and business- 
men together at Business- Education 
Days, which be describes like this, 
*A day when business moves out of 
the counting house and education 
leaves the ivory tower and the two 
meet in an area of mutual interest 
and agreement; a day when students 
stay at home and teachers go to 
school to learn how good a job they 
are doing in training manpower for 
industry. They go to learn more 
about the economic system which 
picks up the bill for education. In 
due course, this day will be followed 
by Education- Business Day when 
businessmen will go hack to school 
to understand educational problems 
and to help reinforce the role of edu- 
cation in preserving a free society." 

Mr, Campbell explained the feel- 
ing that moves the new team of 
southern leaders of business and in- 
dustry thus: 

"Community development rWs 
not come about by chance. It is the 
result of the price that the most en- 
lightened spirits pay in long hours 
of thought, study, research and work 
for what is best. What is best may 
not be a factory or a new payroll. It 
may be better health, better housing 
and better education. Whatever it is, 
someone must take the lead. No one 
t an lead better or further than the 
businessman. And when he does, he 
is not only being a good business 
man and a good steward; he is ex- 
alting the great American tradition/' 

It is this kind of philosophy that 
Boyd Campbell brings to the presi- 
dency of t he Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. When the 
Chamber directors notified him of 
his election, he said this reminded 
him of the words of a devout Negro 
who, when offered a new job, said 
prayerfully. Lord, don't give me no 
job that is too big for You and me." 
Mr. Campbell added, 'This job is 
too big for me, but not too big for all 
of us. The failures will lie mine, the 
successes will be yours — and His/' 

That is the kind of a man Boyd 
Campbell is. end 
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Well-known manufacturer* reports 27% 
savings wirh Mojinee Turn-Towfs 

A recent test proved Turn-Towls' liifclicr 
*** absorbency and controlled dispensing 
save dollars . , . improve washroom ser- 
vice* Naturally, "Turn-Towls were installed 
in all washrooms. Von, too, tan ^et these 
savings and inipnnc your washroom facil- 
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I'm in love with a 

fast worker 




-and tfre boss 
is happy too! 



I'll let you In on the story. For a typical day, at 
3 o'clock the boss would say, "Let me have 10 
copies of this tetter by 5 o'clock." Then at 5 o'clock 
he'd say "Sorry Ruth, I'll need 6 more copies." 

Well, you can see haw it is - I mean was. The 
time, more time, and overtime it took me lo make 
copies. Every day! And each copy had to be scanned 
for small errors that are sometimes very important 

Now a treat change has come inlo our office life. 
Here's my handsome Pholorapid beside me, ready 
to make a permanent copy, In seconds, ol any- 
thing at ail - a long detailed letter, a confidential 
memo, a page from a book, or just an important r?) 
doodle of the boss', "Must remember to raise Ruth's 
salary." 

Well, It It true. Now I'm doing three times what 
I used to - and tetter work too, because I'm not 
tired out with (he strain of constant copying. 

That's why I'm In love wjth this little machine. 
It's such a fast worker - and it has such wonder- 
ful photogenic - t mean phot ographic eyes. 

P S Our accountant says each copy costs only 
pennies. What do you know! I just figured up 
Photorapld will pay lor Itself in a few months! 
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YOUR W*" T ° 6SK V" 



• Coast to coast . . • cost lor cost , . . you're 
always sure of a good desk buy when it 
bears the "ID r " trade-mark. That's because 
all Indiana Desks are fashioned of extra* 
good wood. All are finished to assure last- 
ing good looks. In all ways, your wisest in- 
vestment for work-and-eost-saving voluesl 

Wherever you do business, what- 
ever your desk need*, a visit to 
your nearest Indiana Desk Co., Inc., 
dealer will prove profitable indeed. 
Write for his name right now! 



JASPER, INDIANA • USA 
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Packaged units produce and distribute 
a controlled amount of heat at the 
point of use. Nine sizes. Basic system 
or supplemental heating for commer- 
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or old. Send for free Bulletin 30, 

Reinor Manufacturing Co,, 73 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 
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Government's Role if Auto Strikes Come 



(Continued from page 35) 
two weeks worked. Thus, after 27 
months, he would be guaranteed 52 
weeks' pay a year. 

How much would this guarantee 
cost the employer? 

No figures have yet been men* 
tinned. How much the employer 
would have to pay on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, what percentage of payroll 
he would contribute into the fund, 
or how big the fund should be — the 
union has left those important de- 
tails to be worked out in bargaining. 

What if the laid-off workers found 
another job at tower wages? 

His employer would be expected 
to make up the difference. 

Wouldn't this mean that a com- 
pany paying high wages would 
possibly he subsidizing the wages 
of a competing company? 

I have heard that opinion ex- 
pressed. Of course, if a laid-ofT em- 
ploye is going to get as much for not 
working as he does for working, he 
will have little incentive to look for 
work. That is one of the basic ob- 
jections that many people raise. 
Under the plan, then, wouldn't 
companies have to keep track of 
where Said-oft employes were 
working, and for how much? 

I can see where the details of ad- 
ministering the plan would be pretty 
horrendous. Where you have multi- 
plant operations with unemployment 
compensation varying from state to 
state, the company would have some 
wonderful bookkeeping problems. 
Is the competitive situation in auto- 
mobiles o factor in this picture? 

I read a statement the other day 
by Mr. Reuther that it certainly is 
a factor. But there are other factors. 
Do you think Mr. Reuther may, by 
strike threat, try to get a conces- 
sion from one company that wonts 
to avoid a shut-down that would 
help a competitor? 

I can't read Mr. Reuther s mind 
but 1 think that would be a reason- 
able slant. It would not be the first 
time this has been tried. 

What will the Conciliation Service 
be doing while the talks continue? 

We will stand by and learn as 
much as we can. Even if the Service 
does not figure in the automobile 
negotiations, the information will be 
helpful in other contract negotia- 
tions in which we may be involved. 

What will he the bargaining at- 
mosphere this year? 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
unions are going to make a stronger 



pitch than last year. First quarter 
earnings were good and the predic- 
tions for the rest of 1955 are optimis- 
tic. Last year there was more uncer- 
tainty and many contracts were 
closed with small increases or none. 
As a result, many union officials may 
approach the bargaining table with 
this attitude: * 'You owe me so much 
for last year that I didn't get, so 
much for this year in view of the 
profits you are making, and so much 
more because of what we think you 
will make in the year ahead." 
lrVhof do you think management's 
attitude will be? 

With business good, a business- 
man is rather hesitant to do any- 
thing which might provoke a stop- 
page of production or sales. So it is 
probable that management will be 
more generous than last year. It 
doesn't follow, however, that em- 
ployers will satisfy union demands 
and avoid a strike at all cost. Among 
other things management must con- 
sider costs in relation to competition 
and the nature of the demands. 

Are some of these demands smoke 
screens for bigger wage increases? 

Certainly that is a conventional 
technique. Many people believe that 
the automobile workers are more in- 
terested this year in establishing a 
pattern — getting a foot in the door 
and at the same time getting a sub- 
stantial wage increase — than in try- 
ing to develop a complete guaran- 
teed annual employment plan. 
Will the coming merger of the AFL 
and CIO minimize labor trouble? 

It might cut down some of the 
jurisdictional difficulties, and the no- 
raiding pact — if observed — should 
make for a more stable labor scene. 
But I am personally convinced that 
it is going to take quite a long time 
before the two labor organizations 
merge their activities and thinking. 
It won't make any appreciable dif- 
ference in our workload. 

How will the major negotiations 
affect other businesses, particular- 
ly smaller ones? 

They can't help but have a very 
significant effect on them. The whole 
economy of this country is tied very 
closely to the automobile industry. 
Many small manufacturers have a 
close affinity to that industry, and a 
stoppage of automobile production 
would have nationwide repercus- 
sions. Also, judging from the pact, 
wage settlements in the large auto- 
mobile, steel, electrical, and rubber 
companies pretty much set the pat- 
tern at least for demands which other 
employers have to listen to. END 
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Local Tax Jumps City Limits 



{Continued from page 49) 

Suburban residents also point out 
that city dwellers use roads and 
rtKTention facilities located outside 
the city limits without contributing 
to their upkeep, 

Burden of the local income tax 
does not appear to be as heavy on 
business as on individuals- The tax 
is levied on net receipts, which 
means state and federal taxes and 
other necessary business expenses 
usually may be deducted from tax- 
able income. Corporations are per- 
mitted to separate local income from 
money earned elsewhere, 

No vert bless, these advantages can 
be offset by the headache of collect- 
ing the tax. 

Administration of a local income 
tax is comparatively easy for the 1 
city imposing it. Employers who 
withhold the tax serve as collection 
agents. The city adds a few em- 
ployes and business machines to its 
tax department, then waits for the 
money to roll in. 

The employer, however, must set 
up an accounting system for with- 
holding tax deductions from em- 
ployes' salaries, adding to the exist- 
ing burden of withholding federal — 
and occasionally state* — income tax- 
es. Returns to the city must be made 
monthly, quarterly or annually. The 
employer must also figure his own 
tax, often setting up a complex for- 
mula for separating earnings of 
branch offices or factories outside 
the taxing city. 

There's a triple tax attack on indi- 
vidual and business income by fed- 
eral, state and local governments in 
four Kentucky cities and in St. 
Louis. There are 32 other states now 
taxing individual or business in- 
comes or both. 

Withholding local income taxes 
can become complicated. In Penn- 
sylvania the tax is imposed in some 
areas by a number of cities sur- 
rounding an industrial center. If an 
employe lives in one taxing city and 
works in another, his tax goes only 
to the city of his residence. The em- 
ployer must check the residence of 
each employe, withhold the lax in a 
separate account and remit the more 
ey to the employe's home town. 

A relief measure adopted last year 
in St. Louis is being watched with 
interest in other places. St Louis 
employers may keep three per cent 
of the total tax withheld from em- 
ployes as their payment from the 
city for collecting the tax, 

individual taxpayers get little of 
the relief granted business arms, a 
discrimination upheld last yonr by 



the United States Supreme Court, 
For instance, cities with income tax- 
es usually permit deduction of fed- 
eral and state taxes for business firms 
but not for individual taxpayers. A 
few Ohio cities are the only ones 
now granting income exemptions for 
individuals, although the unused 
New York City payroll tax has ex- 
emption provisions. Tax rates are a 
flat percentage of earned income or 
net profits in all cities except Wash- 
ington, which has progressive rates. 

These features of local income tax- 
es have drawn fire from labor unions. 
The taxes are " viciously regressive," 
the CIO has declared. 

Many municipal officials say tax 
collection costs would be prohibitive- 
ly high if progressive rates, exemp- 
tions and deductions were permitted. 
Upper- income taxpayers and corpo- 
rations look on progressive rates for 
local income taxes with the same 
cold eye they have for similar rales 
on state and federal income levies. 

Tax evasion is a big problem in 
most cities with local income taxes. 
There s no trouble with taxpayers 
whose employers withhold the tax. 
But the persons whose taxes are not 
withheld are required to file returns 
at city halL Many fail to file 

Some of these delinquent taxpay- 
ers are employes of the federal gov- 
ernment, which will not withhold 
the local tax. Others are self-em- 
ployed. And some work in suburban 
businesses not subject to withhold- 
ing requirements. 

Tax officials in some smaller cities 
wink at this evasion, figuring that 
the extra tax return is not worth the 
trouble and expense 1 of enforcement. 

In larger cities, officials often rely 
only on publicity, taxpayers 1 con- 
sciences, some spot checks and vol- 
untary withholding by a few out-of- 
town employers to reduce evasion. 

Some cities make stronger efforts. 
Louisville officials persuaded federal 
authorities toprovideannual income 
statements for about 12.000 local 
federal workers. Columbus agents 
checked license plates in suburban 
factory parking lots to catch evad- 
ers. In St. Louis, a crackdown on 
evaders, plus plugging loopholes, 
may bring the city an extra $1,000,- 
000 a year from the tax. 

Some critics of the local income tax 
argue that it will drive lx*th business 
and population out of any city im- 
posing it. They say some business 
firms will move out of town to avoid 
paying or withholding the tax, while 
many workers may seek jobs in other 
communities. 

So far this has not materialized. 




How to shut out competition 
with attention plus 

IT'S good advertising that greets sin 
important customer on the one day 
competition usually forgets — his birthday. 
With a Shaw-Barton Birthday Plan, you 
have the stage to yourself. You'll find 
your advertising dollars work harder, 
keep repeating the impression made. 

HOW THE PLAN WORKS. You .«ivr.» US a list 

of your important customers. Our Birth- 
day Department will get the liirttvdutes, 
personalize and package the remembrance 
you choose from our exclusive line. You're 
assured it will arrive on time. 

many companies using the Birthday Plan 
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a PREFERRED 
Unit Steam Generator 

ii Ihe oniwcr for your plant or building. You'll 
reoliie tteom-produc rnq economies with rhit qual- 
ity engineered, heavy oil (or gov) burning, com- 
plefely ieH-coi'atned boiler or power plant Ihol 
will pay dividend* for 25 yean and more through 

• Lower Fuel Cost 

• Dependable, Automatic Operation 

• Less Maintenance 

There's a Preferred factory fire levied Unit for 
every ileom produt ing need from 20 I© 600 6HP. 
CUP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 

rpBCFflTRED UTILITIES MFG. CO»P. 

I860 Broodwoy • N#w Yerfc 23, N. Y. - 
| Send M free Mtjfffe ?0CO I 

| Nam* I 

| *' rm I 
j Addrt.il | 
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Writing Pencil 

of the YEAR 



SEMI-HEX 

with NEW 
LANOLIZED LEAD 

far smoother 
ksu far longer 



MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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emi-Hcx with new LANOLIZED 
^KAI) ^lidr^ across* |»aprr with a 
minimum of pre^ur^ *ilrntly, ef- 
fortlessly ... A new discovery in 
writing ease and comfort! 
Our Car bo -Weld process makes 
new LANOLTZEI) LEAD resist 
breakage. Von pet stronger, longer- 
lasting points! 

Gel thcee extra beneht^ on a money - 
back guarantee, A*k for Semi -Hex 
with new LANOIJ/FI) LEAD 
lotia> ! At leatliri" *taf ionrr*. 

Write us on your business letterhead, 

Dept. D, for a free trial 
pencil, naming your favorite degree. 

5 Degrees: 1-2-2 2/4-3-4 

GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 

Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
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U t&e fo*6 

that you have been reading about, in 
all its incredibly rich detail, in this 
ve ry issue of Na t ion 'x B ^-s' in ess . . 

c4 tf<m% chance 

to own it, to have it on your desk 
or bookshelf for consultation or 
reference a hundred times a year. 

compares with this one in the scope, 
completeness and usefulness of its 
coverage of the entire U. S. eco- 
nomic system. Nothing else will 
Rive you such complete facts for 
judging and acting on the present 
state and future possibilities of 
your own business and the business 
system of which you are a part. 

For companies, for libraries, for 
individuals, this is a book to have, 
to own and to use, 

AMERICA'S NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES [a new surveyi 

by J. Frederic Dewhurst 
and associates, a Twentieth 
Century Fund study 

More than 1100 pages • 352 tables 
105 charts and figures 

Indexed, $10.00 

( 4 ^ y° u T bookstore or from 

I 1 TH£ 7WENTIE ™ CINTURY FUND 

I Nj J 330 West 42 Street, New York 36 



but imposition of an income tax in 
a municipality might be a deterring 
factor to any out-of-town industry 
thinking of building a new factory 
in that city. 

The local income tax has advo- 
cates in almost every large city. Be- 
cause cities are subdivisions of states, 
however, authority to impose the tax 
must come from the state legislature. 
In one state (Wisconsin ) , the legis- 
lators barred the tax when they found 
three cities planning to take advan- 
tage of a constitutional loophole 
permitting its imposition. Virginia 
prohibited local payroll taxes in 
1952, 

Most legislatures are likely to be 
in no hurry to approve local income 
taxes. There is the obstacle of In- 
ertia in some state capitols where the 
rural representatives who dominate 
the legislatures have little interest 
in municipal fiscal problems. Some 
legislators fear that authorizing the 
tax in one city may lead to its use in 
their own community. Others who 
represent suburban communities of- 
ten actively oppose the tax. 

Nevertheless, if demands of mu- 
nicipal officials for new revenue 
sources prevail, the local income tax 
could spread throughout the country. 

Probably the only sure way in 
most cities to throw a permanent 
roadblock in front of this tax or any 
other type of new or increased mu- 
nicipal levy — is to halt the rising 
cost of local government. This is 
not easy. Booming populations, worn- 
out city plants and new demands for 
services build up almost irresistible 
pressures on city budgets. 

Yet local spending can be red uced. 
Some expensive municipal services, 
ranging from bathhouses to charity 
hospitals, may no longer be neces- 
sary. Inefficient or dishonest pur- 



chasing wastes money. Needless red 
tape eats up employes 1 time and effi- 
ciency. Antiquated refuse collection 
methods are costly. Retaining out- 
moded, inefficient equipment is false 
economy . Poorly located firehouses 
increase fire losses. 

C i t i z ens or ga n i za t \ o n s wh i ch fi g h t 
these budget-boosting items may save 
enough wasted tax dollars to reverse 
the upward trend of municipal 
spending in their home towns. 

To do this, they can encourage 
basic reforms like centralized pur- 
chasing or civil service. It may be 
simply a matter of going to the polls 
and electing competent officials. A 
major change in the form of local 
government is sometimes necessary 
to rout expensive evils at city hall. 

Another method of slicing fat off 
local budgets is to eliminate dupli- 
cating or overlapping services among 
various branches of government in 
a metropolitan area. 

For example, separate tax collec- 
tion and assessment offices of city 
and county governments can be com- 
bined, bringing reduction in over-all 
cost. Joint purchasing by city and 
county can produce savings through 
larger orders. Separate city, county 
and town welfare agencies can he 
merged into a single setup. 

Scattered parks, planning, hospi- 
tal and public health services can 
operate more efficiently and often 
less expensively — under unified di- 
rection by a single metropolitan 
agency. Payments on new incinera- 
tors, water plants, schools, highways 
or sewage disposal plants can be 
shared by city and suburbs. Each 
unit of government saves money 
from the cost of going it alone. 

Only in such fundamental ways 
can the cost of local government be 
held in check. END 
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Many officials view local income tax as a solu- 
tion for shortages of municipal funds because: 

1. Yield is high. 

2. Collection costs are low. 

3- Suburban resident who works in city pays, thus 
spreading cost of city government, 

4. It's popular with city voters. 

Others object because: 

1. Suburban resident pays without right to vote in 
the city. 

2. Headaches of collection fall on business, necessi- 
tating more elaborate accounting systems. 

3. Tax evasion is a big problem. 

4. Tax is often on earned income, doesn't touch un- 
earned income. 

nation's business- may lass 
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Going places with Mr. Campbell 

WHEN writer Tris Coffin arrived in 
Jackson, Miss., to gather material 
for his profile on A. Boyd Campbell, 
(page 32) president-elect of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Mr. Campbell told him, "To know 
me. you h;-we to know Mississippi/' 

When Mr. Coffin returned to 
Washington he knew Mr. Campbell 
and Mississippi but was not sure 
whether he had been on a writing 
assignment or a speaking tour. In 
the course of a state wide trip by 
automobile and private airplane, 
he had addressed the Mississippi 
House of Representatives, an eve- 
ning gathering of political and busi- 
ness leadens, a luncheon at Vicks- 
burg, and the personnel of the Delta 
plantations at Cleveland, Miss. 

He had talked to Governor and 
Mrs. Hugh White, other political 
and business leaders, viewed the 
state's industrial, agricultural and 
business progress — and been much 
impressed. 

Fortunately for Mississippi's lis- 
tening public, Mr. Coffin, between 
stints as a newspaper reporter, 
Washington columnist, free lance 
writer and author of books, is a radio 
commentator and a public speaker. 

But in all his varied experience, 
this is the first time his oratorical 
talents have been so necessary to the 
practice of journalism. 

Money in search of people 

IT'S hard to believe that money can 
go unclaimed but Tracers Company 
of America reports that it is current- 
ly trving to locate the 50,000 owners 
of more than $30,000,000 in accumu- 
lated dividend checks, cash surren 
der values and other apparently 
forgotten stock interests. 

The task of finding the lost stock 
holders was assigned to Tracers 
Company by hundreds of corpora- 
tions in the United States and 
Canada, A number of metropolitan 
newspapers arc assisting the search 
by publishing the names and last- 
known addresses of the stockholders. 

Judging from Tracers' past ex- 
perience in similar hunts, at least 
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one third of the missing stockhold- 
ers' group is deceased. In such 
cases every effort will be made to find 
the next of kin t who will lawfully in- 
herit any money involved. 

Breakfast on the boss 

A MARTINSBUHCi, W, Va., busi- 
nessman has worked out a novel, 
morale- building solution to the prob- 
lem of on-the-job eating by em- 
ployes. 

It all began when James S Dailey, 
president of Dailey Motors, Int\, 
noticed that a number of his em- 
ployes would report for work with- 
out breakfast and then eat cookies, 
candy bars and the like. 

Obviously this habit cost valuable 
work time and reduced the efficiency 
of personnel. Mr, Dailey decided to 
eliminate the problem by having a 
hearty breakfast waiting for his 
workers. 

To carry out the idea, the auto 
dealer converted an extra office room 
into a dining area and part of his 
garage into a modern kitchen, com- 
plete with electric range, electric 
dishwasher, deep freeze and a refrig- 
erator. His sister, Mrs. George 
Dunlop, does the cooking. 

Mr, Dailey says the cost to him of 
each meal served is 50 cents, a rea- 
sonable investment when you con- 
sider that he has drastically reduced 
tardiness and has made the tradi- 
tional mid morning snack unneces- 
sary. More important, the morning 
get-togethers have helped him and 
his salesmen, clerks and mechanics 
get belter acquainted. 

The list of people who want to 
work for Dailey Motors, Inc., gets 
longer every day. Many of the re- 
quests tor employment have been 
prompted by wives who look upon 
the fm> breakfast system not only as 
an assist tn their budget problems 
but a convenient way for them to get 
a little more sleep in the morning. 

Stunts promote safety 

ESSAY contests, "horse races" and 
other events are encouraging indus- 
trial safety for American firms. 
The stunts supplement the estah- 




Purchasing Agents 

Approve Over 
5000 Orders for 

II El Mil Loose-Leal 
11 EII1I1 Binders 

in One Year! 
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It's an overwhelming vote of 
confidence for America's lead- 
ing producer of catalog bind- 
ers. Industrial suppliers in 
nearly every category now use 
Heinn Binders and Indexes to 
add selling power to catalogs 
and manuals. 

Check this selling power 
yourself. Look at your pur- 
chasing agent's own library of 
catalogs and ask him which he 
considers most attractive and 
most useful. Then examine 
those he likes because they're 
inviting and easy to operate. 
You'll find that most of his 
"pets" i if not all) carry the 
Heinn trademark. 

New. 

•'Facts at Your 
Fingertips, " rh* 
booklet thai simplifies 
catalog planning 
When writing for 
your copy, please 
indicate your needs 
in binders and indexes. 

THE HEINN COMPANY 

324 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 
LOOSE. LEAF SYSTEM OF CATALOGING 
LEADERS SINCE 1 896 
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I N 1 1 1 A 1 1 VL : A great statesman once called it . . . 
"doing what should be done, when it should be done — without 
being told." In a sense, the dictionary says it's "the right or power 
of people to originate movements, reforms and improvements." 
Either way, it means all the progressive things your Chamber of 

Commerce stands for . , . the pro- 
gressive kind of com- 




and sees the job through. Like 
slum clearances and new housing . . . adequate parks and recrea- 
tion facilities . . . better fire and police protection. Like attracting 
new industries, helping retail merchants get started, reducing un- 
employment, encouraging businessmen to hire the handicapped. 
Initiative? You'll find plenty of it in dozens of similar projects going 
on all over the country. And remember , . . anytime you back your 
Chamber's activities, the benefits wind up on your own doorstep. 
The person you help most is yourself! 




Pete Progress speaks for your Chamber of Com- 
merce, an organization dedicated to making 
your community a safer, healthier, pteasanter 
place to live and work. Support it! 



lished use of films, lectures and 
safety training sessions, adding a 
dash of imagination which taps such 
important motivational forces as 
competition, curiosity and humor. 

A special study by Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wis,, shows 
that, although these activities are 
short-lived, they generate intense 
employe interest and are effective in 
curbing accidents and injuries. 

Swift and Company, for example, 
held a "Safety Derby** in which em- 
ployes at one plant were divided into 
six groups. Each backed a "horse** 
ridden by a "jockey** named after its 
foreman or supervisor. Track and 
models were made of plywood. For 
each no-accident day, the groups 
horse moved forward one space. The 
winner was the one which moved the 
farthest in the race. 

The Green Giant Company of Le 
Sueur, Minn., sponsored a safety es- 
say contest for children of its em- 
ployes. Almost 100 entries were 
submitted in completion of the lead 
sentence* — "I want my daddy to 
work safely because . . 

Another firm has a weekly safety 
message which is widely repeated 
and displayed. Each morning there 
is a drawing for some employe*s 
home telephone number. His wife is 
called and asked to repeat the cur- 
rent slogan. If he has brought it 
home as intended (and she remem- 
bers it ) they win a cash prize. 

Businessmen are saying , * . 

J. PETER GRACE, president, W. 
R. Grace & Company: "Our com- 
pany is evidence of the fact that the 
Latin American market is growing 
continuously. One example is our 
paint business. Just before the war, 
we had only one paint plant in oper- 
ation in South America. Since the 
war we have found the market for 
quality paint so greatly expanded 
that we are in the paint business in 
an important way in Chile* Peru, 
Colombia and Argentina.** 
FRANCIS K. McCUNE, vice presi- 
dent General Electric Company: 
"If industry is expected to plan its 
own future course in atomic work, it 
clearly requires a broader access to 
information than it needed to per- 
form specific government contracts. 
It is almost axiomatic that the suc- 
cess of future planning is directly 
proportional to the amount of in- 
formation available. Without ade- 
quate information industry cannot 
be expec ted to show real initiative. 
Without adequate information the 
purpose of the 1954 (Atomic En- 
ergy) Act may be frustrated: Indus- 
try will not be able to exercise any 
more initiative than it did under the 
contract system.'* 
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Which salesman 



made an appointment in advance by Long Distance? 



The one who's fimlinp th< 1 riHtnmtVs iloor is open, of nmr><\ 

He pinnetl <)mvn his appointment hy calling alieao! — 
Long Distance. As a result he saved a long lobby wait. And 
be*U move promptly from this customer to the next. 

Make it a habit, always, to telephone in advance for 
appointments. You save time. And many times an appoint- 
ment eall brings an order — save* a trip. 

You can prove that this idea pays in your business. Why 
not try it and keep a record of the time and money you save? 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM £s± 



LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Here are vome examples; 
Baltimore to Philadelphia SSi 

Boston to Syracuse 904 

Cincinnati to St. Louis . . . *1.00 

Detroit to Dallas $1.70 

Los Angeles to New York $2.50 

Thoft« are the daytime Static- n-to-Stat*oo rales 
for trie first three minutes. They 6o not include 
the 10% federal excite tax. 

Coll by Number, It's Twice as Fast. 




WAGE GUARANTEES 



WOULDN'T 

GUARANTEE 

MARKETS 




AN ARGUMENT advanced in favor of the guaran- 
teed annual wage is this: 

"Under this plan payrolls would be maintained even 
w hen workers were laid off. Payrolls make markets and 
markets in turn make jobs. Thus, if payrolls are guar- 
anteed, we will have sustained prosperity." 

This argument is attractive and apparently plausi- 
ble. It is bringing some businessmen to the opinion 
that perhaps the guaranteed wage would be a good 
thing to have. Those who arrive at this point of view 
must necessarily assume that the benefits of assured 
payrolls would overbalance all the social and economic 
disadvantages of such a system. So it seems pertinent 
to ignore these other disadvantages and to take a 
sharp look at this payrolls-make-markets theory. 

The first weakness such a study reveals is that a key 
word has been misplaced. That word is "jobs/* The 
statement ought to read, "jobs make payrolls which 
make markets." 

The guaranteed annual wage will not make jobs. It 
may, in fact, eliminate them in at least two ways; by 
making management less eager to increase job oppor- 
tunities by venturing into untried fields; and by mak- 
ing workers who are well paid for idleness less eager to 
find new employment. 

The first of these results was visible in Detroit soon 
after the guaranteed annual wage became a threat 
The average work week there rose to the highest on 
record as companies paid overtime rather than take 
on extra workers, 

A further weakness is that those who are not work- 
ing—no matter how well paid — are not producing and, 
in the final analysis, it is production that makes con- 
sumption. No customer, however ardent, can buy what 
has not been made. 

Even if it i^ made, be will not buy it until he is 
ready, a point which the United Automobile Workers 
overlooked when it passed a resolution affirming in 



part, "The guaranteed annual wage will compel man- 
agement to take steps in its plants to end the instabil- 
ity of employment for which it is directly responsible." 

This seems to assume that management has the 
power to sell its goods when and where it pleases. So 
far, neither through advertising, public relations, pro- 
duction schedules, nor any other gambit has manage- 
ment been able to acquire this power. The employed 
worker, no matter how much money he has in his 
pocket, buys an automobile, a refrigerator, a suit of 
clothes or any other commodity when it. pleases him 
rather than when it is economically advantageous. 
And no argument so far advanced suggests that the 
unemployed worker will conduct himself differently. 

Moreover, he buys products of his own choice, which 
means that, even during the greatest prosperity, some 
companies' employment falls because customers have 
turned to other products, or moved away, or decided 
to save their money, or become pessimistic. 

Such waves of pessimism— or optimism, for that 
matter — generally have an economic base, which is 
one reason the payrolls-make-markets theory sounds 
so reasonable. 

But they are more than economic phenomena. They 
involve appraisal of the international situation, the 
rising generation, the future of mankind. One of the 
facts of life is that people are more hopeful at one time 
than another, and it is hard to see how the guarantee 
of pay would overcome it. 

It has not done so in the past 

Economists have noted I hat business depressions 
come when consumer income is :it an all-time peak. 
Recovery from depression and from mass unemploy- 
ment, on the otfn-r hand, takes place when consumer 
income hits new lows. The collapses in 1914. 1920, 
1929 and 1937 when pay mils bit new peaks demon- 
strates this. They demonstrate the fallacy of the pay 
rolls-make-prosperi ty argument 
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Panama Line specifies Standard-Toch Aluminum Paint 



Aluminum paint is one of the reasons 
why the Panama Line is renowned 
for its beautiful ships. Used on ail 
superstructures, the company finds 
that aluminum paint keeps the ships 
bright and clean-looking, despite 
months of exposure to the severe 
weather conditions of the Caribbean. 

Aluminum paint is used for other 
reasons loo. The Panama Line has 
found that aluminum provides a def- 
inite safety factor in that it does not 
glisten in the sun. This affords better 
vision from the ship's bridge while 
officers arc on watch. 

The Panama Line reports outstand- 
ing economies in aluminum paint 
because they find it docs not re- 



quire scaling as frequently as when 
other paints arc used, nor do they 
find it necessary to pre-wash prior 
to painting. 

Advantages like these are worth 
investigating, whether you own a 
ship, dock facilities, a factory, a 
storage lank or a warehouse. 

ALCOA does not moke paint, hut 
Alcoa Aluminum Pigments are used 
in more aluminum paints than any 
other brand. Special formulas have 
been developed by your paint manu- 
facturer to solve individual problems. 
Paints made to these formulas actu- 
ally cost you less, last longer, give 
utmost protection against heat, cold, 
sun, rain, smoke and fumes. 



Write today for our free booklets. 
Use the coupon. 




ALUMINUM 

ALUMINUM COMPANY Of AMtDlCA 

Aluminum Company of Am trie* 

Point Service Bureau 

\797 t Alcoo Building . 

PirHburgh 19, PenmyWonia 

Please tend me your FftHt BOOKLETS* 

Q Painting With Aluminum 

Aluminum AipHalt Roof Cootfngi 

Make Time Stand Still 

I plan to paint - 

Nam* 
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It's new . . . it's strange . . . It s filled with promise for you. 

It's time to meet titanium 



Titanium metal promises to be one of the outstand- 
ing developments of our time. It is already in jet planes 
and airliners, combining strenpth and liphtness with an 
amazing resistance to heat and corrosion. Its future 
seems unlimited. 

TITANIUM METAL IS RARE even though production 
has skyrocketed from three tons in 1948 to over 5,000 
tons last year. And the Government is encouraging in- 
dustry to produce still more. 

AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH, Union Carbide has 
developed a new production process and is building a 
plant with an annual capacity of 7.500 tons of crystal- 
line titanium sponge. This product will then go to proc- 
essors to be melted and formed into sheets, plates, and 
bars suitable for use h\ manufacturers. 



PRODUCING TITANIUM is a natural for the people 
of Union Carbide. For over 50 years, one of their many 
important jobs has been extracting rare and useful 
metals from nature's ores. Now their goal is to improve 
and speed the production of this exciting metal, tita- 
nium, so that it can fulfill its promise. 

FREE: /-it tfw 'Hoi > of the everyday miracles mailt- possible by 
metals such as titanium, vanadium, and chromium, write for the 
illustrated booklet. "Hot-Metal Magic" Ask for booklet Ml), 

T nion Carbide 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 EAST STREET IHM NEW YORK 

In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited 



UCCs Trade- marked Products include — 

ElECTROMET Alloys and Metals NATIONAL Carhons ACHKSON Electrode* SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

lUv\E5 STELLITE Alloys PREST-CLlTE Aretylene PVROFAX Gas PithstnNK \mM'W/e Dynel Textile Fil»er» 

l MOW Carbide Eveheady Fla^hliihta and Butteries Linre Oxygen Bakei.ite, VlNYLlTE, and Krene Plastics LlNDE SttkMMI 



